J&_WILL_TURN YOUR _HA’PENNIES INTO POUNDS. 


PERSO 5 


£2000 OSEBKLY. 


Free Insurance. 
No. LOST.) rrassutesios to Caxana WEEK ENDING MAY 15, 1911. ne [Paice Oxy, Pussy 


~ @RA TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS 3 


—and “ Park Drives ” veally are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid "Havour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
that smokers are Buying “Park Drives” in millions. 


> PARK DRI 


20 CIGARETTES 2D. 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tupperce and see how “ Park Drives” 
appeal to you? “ Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill. 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., the Independent Firm, Belfast and London. 


SANDOW cave 


“PLASMON ° 


is the essential food I have so bong wished 
or. would never be without it.” 


Plasmon & Plasmon Cocca, Sd., 1/4, 2/6. Plasmon Oats, 6d. 
_PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


O NOT RISK SPOILING 
YOUR TOUR 


by setting out on inferior cycle tyres 
which may give no end of trouble. 


FIT THE BEST TYRES, i.e. 
1 1911 PATTERN NON-SLIPPING 


DUNLOPS 
‘VASELINE’ 


HAIR TONIC 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


THAT'S the secret of its marvellous success. Ttletsthe hiir grow. No forcing, 

tugging. rending, or other sea! Ip gyn istics need be performed with ‘ Vase- 
line” Hair Tonic. It lets the hair grow by removing ali obstructions, by killing 
all harmful germ life. 11 penetrates the soalp, and gets right down te y the rosts of 
the choked-up follicles, sand frees the tender hair, so that it can fight through. 


“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other prepara! ion offere: for “the hair, 
and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant life. [tis 
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| 
| 


Brasso gives a clean 


i 
{ 
' 
{ 
| 
| bright polish 
| right polish. 
{ 
It isa real hair fertiliser. 
both a skin and hair foc a 
“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is 1 «quid preparation. delient ely perfusaed, i 
absolutely safe under all cireum=tauces. It is the Best Hair Tonte 1 
removes the actual so paree of tre mith > ig the acalp and lets t tlie hi ‘ 
bottles, Prices, 1 -, 2-, aid B- per bottle. If not obtuina 
bottle will be sent Post Free to any address in the United Kingd 
Po:tal Ordor. 


FREE. A descriptive pamrhiet, explaiuing tie vrseso 
o1 ap,’ 


Leaves no grease. 


Metal Polis! 


fe Ts 


“ Vacoline” Proparations, wil) bo sent port treo 


The word * VASELLNE" is the Registered ‘ 
CHESEBROUCH PANUFACTURING CO0., 42 Holbc 


rate Ma ¢ 


rm Vint London £.C. 
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FRBBE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 


yrite to day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 96 
Char.ng Croas Road, london. 


“CANNOT SE EXCELLED.” 
PURE 


OCcOoad 


Many people appear to forget the advantages of including Cocoa in their Breakfa~' 


Luncheon, or Supper repasts. 
WOMEN will find it a greater 


deleterious effects on the nerves, or on t ¢ 
and gives that feeling of briskness, without which work or 


“stand-by” than either Tea or Coffee. Cocoa has 1 
he system generally; on the contrary, it “ braces-up 


pleasure becomes wearisome. 


MEN who substitute Cocoa for other bev 
effects.” 


It is a stimulant, but not 


erages appreciate the difference in the “aftcr- 


for the moment merely: there is no reaction, and it is a per- 
manent and delectable form of nourishment. 


“GUARANTEED F REE FROM SHELL.” 


Makers to H.M, the King, H.M. the Queen & H.M. Queen Alezxa.dra. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per'line of 7 words or part thereof, 
Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 


the Advertisement Manager, ‘ Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, 
Advertisements 


REAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM | Mak 
you 


absolutely pure; no preservatives used, 
the most efficacious substitute for cod 
liver oil; invaluable for children and 


must be received by Tuesday morning for the following w: 


BOON TO WEAK IN, — Nervous and ment, everything. — Credit Supply Co. Exchange 


ME 
Thysical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and ~ Buildings, Norwich. 
Treative, with full particulars, in- —— 


¢.uding hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, -STAMPS BOUGHT at Tip-Top prices 
nant sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J, Murray, = mend to Cheapenie Stamp Company, 110 Cheapside, 


145 High Ho.corn, London, W.0. 


typewritten, chould send @ post-card for terme to The Oversea Curio 
Hives Moris, 14 Bridge Rcad, Hammeremith, London, South Africa. 


. €pecial reduction for long stories. 


invalids, 3 1b., 1s. 6d.; 1Ib., 2a 6d.; 
21b., 4s. 6d., free. Supplied constantly 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lichfield, 


YOU CAN EARN 1/- an hour.—Pull particulars 
(}ustrated).— Containing valuable remedies for all of employment, apply E ar) Aldersgate St., London. 

PAY instalments after delivery. Boots, Clothing, 
a Jewellery, Cycles, Household Goods, Musical Instra 


CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE, &.0., DEVONSHIRE. 


: ee REAL APRICAN CURIOS—On receipt 
TYPEWRITING. — Novelists. story-writers, Seren) ried O8.On reeslntie 
clergymen and others who require their manuscripts 


LARGEST SALE IN GTB 


Kaffir Bangles and Price List wonéerful Curioa,— 
fohannesb: 


sealed on feceipt of 4 penny Load = Wd Pass. ae Success, Matrimony. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGGET; BOOTS.—Save near! 


; full value per return, or offer Agents Wanted 


carriage paid; we save you 5/- in the £; cash or easy month! ents. 
ents from 4/- monthly. Wonderful value. ponte obtinings 


nd to-day for splendid new catalogue, post free. 
—Direct Public Supply Co, (Dept. 63), Coventry, 


VARICOCELBE.-—Fvery man euffering from ASTROLOGY .—Your future 
Varicocele and its accompanying debility and foretold. Marria; 


nervous weakness shoui¢ send for ilicstrated jar Speculation, Changes, 
etc. Send bd 


describing its successful iteatment and cure by the 

only rational and painless method. Ho cleeuresty Madame Marion, 4 Robertso: 
Sent eraied, t free, two stamps.—B. Sorton, Se a — = 
tee Chenery Lane, London, W.C. : £5 PER WEEK earned by Advert'sement 


‘ost. Free.—Groves & 


— GURTAINS from the Makers. Send for Cata 
ed. Hundreds cf Curtain 


PEARSON’S 
SIXPENNY 
NOVELS. 


ALWAYS BRIGHT AND ENTERTAINING. 


Tho Latest of the Yeilow Series. 


IVORY BOX 


By John Strange Winter. 


e 

Clare House Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 
einer ae? Si 
. ir q teu! — Britis. 
row nine, Actual menumcrarerts Boot Co., 806, Portland Square, Eristot. 


BABY ‘CARS direct from factory on approval! DE TO MEASURE SUITS, st 20, n 


and Terms, Free.— Reid's (Coventry), Limited, Duke 
Street, Coventry. 
im 


portant events 
Partner descri . Business, 
egacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 


mm Avenue, Edinburgh. 


STING. — Euits to Measure Page-Davis Advertising School (Dept. 6 
Sutt Lengths, 3/- to 8/6 per yard (Dept. 6), 
naranteed. Big variety: Patterns and Street, London, W. 

indley, 29 Lion BLUSHING CURE 


HOW TO BUILD A OYCLE worth £5 68 
for £2 iza, 6d. We rupply ali parts at wholesale 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOV' 


A. Rowlands. 
AU the world loves a lover, and you will love this love slury. 


Writers. Excellent rtunities for ambitious 


people. Prospectus and 


t D.—Doctor’s famous 
Ruildings, Huddersfield. _ recipe 1/- order. Testimonials.—H, Stevens (Box 2), 
a + 71 Back Piceadilly, Manchester. : 


Price 6d. each a tall Bookstalls; or 8d. each (inland) post free, 


sees. Frames, Wheels, Tyres, Tubes, Bells, Pumps, bbe bis are eatin, 
Dentrufyx. 


mps, and everything for a Cycle at rock bottom 
rices, Send for 1!2 page wholesale catalogue, post 
ee, and make movey.--STuarts Ltd., Cycle Factory, 


Pontypridd. 


~HOVIS 


3 volumes for 1/10, 6 for 3/4, 12 for 6/6, from C. ARTAUK 
Prarson Lrp., Henrietta Street, London, W.C., from 
whom a complete list of Sixpenny Nove 

may be oLtained on application. 


BREAD 


DO YOUR ARTIFICIAL TEETH DROP 


You can 
and wires by using Dentrofyx. Sent 


pest free, 1/- 
P.0.—Dentratyx Manufacturing Co., 8 Taff Street, 


STILL THE 


The Lancet says: “Its food value is double that of bread made from ordinary Wheat flour.” 


GY 
Vy 


XS Bp 


_ STO INTERESTC» KG) Ee 
To FLEVSTE.TO AMUSE. OS _ 
“No. 1087. “oor ites. WEEK ENDING MAY 18, 1911. Srarmexnas’ Hatt, ONE Penny, 


— 


OUR BRIGHT FLE- api I. $ Yrs so 
NEW CONTEST. } mu SIMPLE! 
SOVEREIGNS FOR MALFPENNIES. 


Tris time we think we have devised a brain: | That is to say, if you send in a telegram of five 
tickling contest that will strike yon as being the! words, accompanied by 2}4., and that telegram is 
best thing you have come across for some years. selectcd as one of the next best you will get £5—a 
It’s so simple. pound a word. If you send in twenty-four words 
Most of you have at some time or other been faced | (accompanied by Is.) you will, if you win, get £24. 
with a problem that had to be solved by sending a All the money received will be lumped together 
telegraia. and distiibuted amongst the winners. We 
In this contest we tell you astory (in black type; guarantee to distribute not less than 
opposite), in which the hero has to send a telegram, , £100 this week. 
und we invite you to suggest the wording for the} Will you also noto that we only ask you to send 
telegram, and write it on the printed telegraph ; money for the actual words of thetelegrain? We do 
form below, not ask you to pay for the words that make up your 
Of course, you don’t really send the telegram | name und address. . . 
threugh the Post Office, but you fillit up and post it Now that you see what we wish you to do, here is 
to us inan envelope addressed to the oa the firet problem for you to solve; 
With the telegraph form you must send the price 
of the falspeant at thes rate of a halfpenny a word. Jones has promised his maiden Aunt 


You can send one word with one halfpenny stamp, or ee Cale cateeetnetncon, 
six werds with threepence in stamps, or as many as 


t int t 
twenty four words, but no more, just as you like, but Being eet ee kee re he will 


= = 


BEER FROM THE BANK OF ENGLAND. ] 


A pay census of the City of Loniton was take 
recently, and amongst other quecr things thai 
came out was the fact that the Bank ot Englaid 
is classed as a tavern. 

This is because it has the right, in common with 
some other old-established City businesses, to sell 
beer by retail. The power to do this was granted 
it by charter under the great seal in 1694; anil it 
has never been taken away from it. 

The Bank could therefore, if it chose, start in 
business as a public-house to-morrow ; or it could 
send round a special * Bank of England brand ” cf, 
say, bottled stout, delivered in its own dravs at 
your door, with a facsimile of the chief cashiers 
signature on the label of each bottle as a guarantee 
of purity. 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's Cathedrel 
can also lay claim to o similar privilege, with tho 
right, in addition, to brew their own beer. Pa:! 3 
Brewhouse formerly stood at the corner of (i:s 
entrance to Doctor's Commons from the Chure::- 
yard, and an average of between sixty and seventy 
thousand gallons of “strong ale” were brewed 
there every year. 


The sale of this, however, was confined to tie 

for each word you must send a halfpenny. | morta’ offend her, unless he can give ais . ’ ’ o 
You may send the money for the telegram either a Deak weenae Just as he is Bb sg precincts, They must have been thirsty 
in stamps or by postal order. If you inclose to start, his sweetheart arrives and says souls, those old-time ecclesiastics. But then it 
stamps, do not afix them to the entry form, that his rival has invited her to a must be remembered that in those days tea and 
but cend them loose. matinee, but that she won't go if Jones coffee were unknown, and becr was drunk at every 
So far 30 good. pit rer] Ez dg gone gos < * meal, Even very little children had their allow- 
The judges will then select what they consider to races eg Mie aunt. bet cuenta to ance, two quarts a day, sent up to the nurery 


bo the cloverest and most original telegraphic 
message, and the sender will receive half the total 
amount of money received. | In filling in your telegrain we may add that you 

The remaining half will be paid to the senders of | may make it scrious or humorous, just as you 
the next best telegrams atthe rato of £1 a word. | like. 


remver ot worte | | TELIE-QUIDS. |" "03.085 basso" 
von mee ||| FORM 


regularly each morning from the buttery below. 

“ Excrsr me. Miss Siweetly, at what age do you 
think a gil should marry ?”” 

“ About my age, Mr. Bashful.” 


——— 


say? 


“Farner, buy me a wateh 2?” 

“What do you want a watch for?” 

“T want to swap it with Freddy for his air- 
pistol.” 


—->—-— 


“Yor surely don’t give your husband a tis 
every birthday 2?” 


If stamps are sent the Aunt Tabitha, “Yes, I do, and the poor dear never rei:lises 
MUST NOT BE AFFIX Rosebush Villa ra “ Maes aitaca.t 

to this f . bu e Ln that it is the same one every time. 

° be sent LOUSE. To Catville. 7 


[ GLASS BOTTOMS FOR SHIPS. | 
ee ee it et ti eet iti inal 


Tnere is a fortuno awaiting anybody clever 


| | | 


SS EES “0% ai we em a mmm —= TT engugh to discover some substance to whiva 
Only | | ! iierncis will not adhere, and which is also cheap 
words |. = 2 = —-1| and suitable for covering the bottoms of ships. 

of | | For barnacles are the bane of ocsan-coing 
: | | : __|] steamers. They begin to atiach themselves to tvs 
actual [~~ ' . ~~ {o \ hull below the water line directly alter launchiu-s, 
e | | | and in a litle over a year, owing to their nuinbers, 
Message; ____ eres — Sees a SFE double the quantity of coal has to be burned to 
harge i | | | drive the ship through the water at the sam> rate 
ee ees 2 —- — —{ | of speed as when the bottom was clean. It is Uiero- 
for at | fore cheaper to dock ships at least once in every 

the rate | six — costly Gough tity proves bs —_ 
Recently an javention has been patented in this 
of No_ charge is made for name and_address_ below. country which aims at covering Tahipe’ botte.ns 
8 with specially-prepared glass. Barnacles cannot 
9d Name. ceccccessccsccerssecencescercessescaecaesnese see onseersecsstenesseetinnsennen saeenenecearenves adhere to ordinary glass, but the difficulty up till 

a 


now in attaching this substance to the stecl piates 
of a ship, is that the expansion of the steel bical:s 
PNT rrr rrr rr riretrr rrr irr rrr errr ern ree ee the glass whenever a rise in temperature occurs. 

The same thing happens in regard to porcelain, 
ssea | Which has been tried with good results so long as tho 


a word. | yom 


RULES FOR COMPELITORS, aa i“ ea oda) ‘the manser shown ia Theenunpien tae | ship does not venture near the tropics, Directly this 
k {il attempts must be forwarded on the printed ety rice itinan | pumber muse pe written in the space provided on the | 1 Hens, however, the porcelain bottom splits in 
Londiuhe Wit tone ther the ED an, Soereen eRe, Mo laimsroom! | Is 7 acviderot the telegram aciected asthe best by the | all directions, great flakes peel off, and tic last state 
Muini-ations must be incised. : iend’ | a7 ay Judges, and the remaining nat eee omer ee hog | of that ship is worse than the first. 
seer ethe BSE aneviags “Raines: Mo, 2S i, ip! tay teen exclusive of the words in the addresses. Experiments have also been made with alzen, & 
§ Allattempts mast arrive on or b fore Thursday. May 18:h | * tothe loor noudelrery af aay accempt submitted | newly-discovered alloy of aluminium and zinc, but 
addy see ey NOE cone Di cam ie Shee cata epoluaire ae 9. No correspondences will be entered into in conseetion with the it vy fo d that ti y barna les, took to t} is acer 
wore an te Rare et er eee poet ee ne CORRE LOR an eon ie Beals and compct.tora may enter on 4 tae iif = 1 nBY EB sane . = + wtarl or He i 
O. When e saiteese, ace not to be Incladed i te attempts, this 0, | thie understanding only. more readily than to the ordiaary stoc! or iron, 


Half-guineas, Watches, Scissors, Pipes, Cigar-cullers, and Coronation Spoons offered in this week's fo! (nes. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 

“Commaxp” and “gala” performances are 
in the air. : . —_ 
The performance of Money at Drury Lane in 
honour of the Kaiser's visit is especially inter- 
esting because no London theatre manager has 
been honoured by a similar command since 1835. 
In that year a command performance was given 
at Drury Lane in honour of the wedding of the 
Kaiser's father and mother, his mother being 
of course Princess Royal of Ergland. 
Mr. Arthur Collins, the famous manager of 
this famous house, tells a story of 9 dear old 
entleman who was explaining to his Sunday 

School class that they should never get excited. 
“Bo patient,” he urged them; “never lose 
your temper; never swear ; never let your angry 
ions rise. I never do. Now, to illustrate, 
e added, pointing to his nose, “you all see that 
little fly on my nose. A wicked, thoughtless man 
would get angry at that little fly and swear. But 
I don't. I simply say, ‘Go away, little fly ; 


away ; go——! 
ss Oh. dash ! Hang! Blow! It's a wasp!” 


A TREASURE. 

Sm Squire Bancrort, on whose shoulders falls 
the work of producing Money, produced this 
same play several times during his management 
at the Hayrnarkek, Sir Squire is, apparently, 
one of those who belicve in taking time by the 
forelock, for he has pares his sepulchre in 
Brompton Cemetery set up ao handsome 
tombstone of Aberdeen granite with the name 
“Bancroft” upon it. 

Sir Squire is not nearly dead yet, however, 
and fortunately so, if only for the fact that he is 
one of the best story-tellers in London. 

One of his best stories is of a cabby who, having 
received from a lady his strictly legal fare of 
one shilling, regarded it sadly as it lay in his hand. 

“ Pardon me, mum, but are you married ? ” he 
asked. 

“Nol!” gi the astonished lady. 

“Ah”? quoth the cabby, with a jerk at the 
reins, “then the man that gets you will be lucky, 
for he’ll ’ave a wife that can make a bob go a 
dickens of a long way !” 


SERVE HIM RIGHT! 

Sir Joan Harz, who is helping Sir Squire 
Bancroft with the rehearsals of Moncy, was once 
the centre of an embarrassing incident. One 
aight when he made his first entrance as Benjamin 
Goldfinch in A Pair of Spectacles one of the audience 
who had scen the play before leaned towards his 
neighbour. 

“There's Hare!’ he whispered. 

Uiiortunately the whisper could be heard for 
yards around, and as a celebrated catch-phrase was 
very popular just then, Sir John was received with 
e sudden shriek of laughter. 

He tells a funny story of a visit to a Scotch 
town. The prices had been put up a little, and a 
man explained to a friend that he had gono to 
tho theatre with his wife intending to go to the pit, 
and had found that eighteenpence was being 
cha instead of a shilling. 

“Of course you didn’t go in,” remarked the 
friend. 

“Oh, yes, I went in; but I paid Mr. Hare out 
for his greed. I sent my wife home, so ho lost 
sixpence by it.” 


TO FEED THE GOLD FISH? 

Tue Kaiser can at least be depended upon 
while here to array himself as befits the ceremony 
he is attending, for this is a matter to which he 
always pays the most careful attention. He 
has not yet invented s special uniform for the 
theatre, but that may come lator. 

The story goes in Berlin that one day, re- 
splendent in the magnificent uniform of a Grand 
Admiral of the German Imperial Navy, he called 
on the Crown Prince. 

“T'd like you to come with me,” he said. 

The Crown Prince feared for one terrible moment 
that he had forgotten an important naval review. 

** Where are you going?” he asked. 

“To the Aquarium,” replied the Kaiser. 


THE IMPERIAL HAIR. 
AN amnsing conversation took place between the 
Kaiser and a barber during his recent visit to 


Can you make @ sentence of not fewer than ten words in which no letter occurs more than three 


Were: ENDING 
May 18, 191), 


iY ond ily 


The Editor will give 2s, 61. rach yo 
best paragraph aevepted for this r 
the famous P.W. venkouues will be arrarded + 
paragrarh used, Ij there is more than c+ 
parayraph used the penkniye will be a 
the reader whose contribution was reveieri f..., 
The half-crown this week goes to Sr. Chevy | 
Rhostyllen, near Wrerham, 4 


Vienna. The usual barber who travels with him 
had a slight accident, and was unable to cut the 
imperial hair, so a Viennese barber was called in. 

‘Tho Kaiser encouraged conversation, and the 
barber boasted that he had cut the hair of many 
rulers, including the og ae Francis Joseph, 
the late King Edward, and the Kin of Montenegro. 

“And which is the easier.” asked the Kaiser, 
“cutting the hair of kings or the hair of their 
subjects ?”’ 

“With kings it is easier,” was the ee 

“ Why is that ?” the Kaiser wanted to know. 

“Because,” the barber explained, “on an 
average, kings have less hair to cut.” 


WHICH ? 

Tie conversation between the Kaiser and his 
barber recalls a story told of President Taft, who 
has just heen elected a membér of the Journeyman 
Barbers’ International Union. 

One day the President and Mr. Nicholas T.ong- 
worth, Mr. Roocevelt’s son-in-law, went into a 
barber's, where a boot-black also had a stand. 
Now Mr. Longworth is not blessed with much hair, 
ie tap of his head being about as shiny as a billiard 
ball. 

“ Hair cut 2?” suggested the barber. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Longworth. 

Mr. Taft interrupted. “No, no, Nick, you don’t 


VERY ODD. 

A GENTLEMAN owed his plumber a ©. : 
sum of money. When the bill was ; ! 
the gentleman paid a less sum than the vw 
of the bill. —_ 

The plumber expressed himself perfectly sot; 1 
and receipted the bill. The amount of tho! 
was correct, and the gentleman did not owe 1. 
plumber anything. Can you explain 
mystery ? (Solution below.) 


EXPLAIN THIS. 
Jones once informed his friends that in a cou ‘v 
cricket match his innings lasted for thres cis 


the 


want a hair cut. You want a shine.” anon ke was bowled by the fist ball on: 
THANK” GOODNESS! wn to him. Although bagi Me My ; 


Lorp Dercres, whose recent marriage to an 
American heiress caused so much stir on the other 
side of the Atlantic, has returned home with his 
bride, Anybody who has ever fallen into the hands 
of a rapacious lawyer—and the legal profession 
has been simply coining movey over big cases 
recently—will find only pathos in a story Lord 
Decies has been telling. 

Higgins was giving up business in 4 certain 
town, luck having been against him. He asked his 
lawyer to collect one or two big accounts for him, 
having failed to get in the money himself, and in 
due course he went round to the lawyer’s to receive 
it. 

“I’m sorry ‘ve been sa unfortunate here, 
Higgins,” onl the lawyer, “for I take a great 
interest in you. I’ve known you ever since you 
were a boy, and, as you know, your father was an 
old friend of mine. In these circumstances I 
se not charge you so much as I would an ordinary 
client.” : 

The amount collected had been fifty pounds, 
and now the lawyer counted out ten sovereigns 
and pushed them over to Higgins. 


it proved to be the case. 
(Sdlution below.) 


€ THIS WEEK’S POSER. 

PLace a penny in the bottom of a shaliow «ni. | 
bowl, and fill the bow] with soapy water. so i. 1: 
the penny cannot be seen. Challenge any ct vai 
friends to bring the penny within view, wit)out 


pouring away any of the water, tilting the bow!, 
or abe the Penny: This seems a pretty 
tough proposition. you do it? (Selutioa 
below.) 


A FIGURE CURIOSITY. 
Tue sum £12 12s. 8d, is remarkablo in ono 
respect—it may be reduced to farthings lv ie- 


“T’ve deducted my fees,” he went on. “ Here moving the dots separating the pounds, shillin.:, 
is the balance.” and pence. That is to say, there aro 1°,1-3 
Higgins picked up the moncy slowly. ‘ Thank farthings in £12 12s. 8d. 
vedtather 1” remarked, “you didn’t know my CHORTLES SCORES. 
CuortLes has started again. Yesterday ti.cre 


was trouble. 

“Do you know what vegetable policc:cs Hix) 
best 2?” inquired Chortles. 

“No, I don’t. Go away,” snapped the (dd 
ote oy ‘ood, isted Chort! 
“It’s awfu o i ortles. 
“ What is it et be cid the O. 0. E. weatiiy. 
“ Why the beetroot (beat route). See! ry! q 
Ghortles, and, dodging’the pastepot, he disp) cuted 
round the corner. 


LAID OUT. 

TE constant bickering between the inhabitants 
of Glasgow and their neighbours residing in the 
Scotch capital will not be made any smoother by 
the opening of the Scottish Exhibition at 
Glasgow. The two cities have for long been 
jealous of each other’s institutions and attractions. 
The story goes that a Glasgow man met an 
Edinburgh man on the neutral ground of London. 
They ee along very well together until the Glasgow 
man appened to mention that his native town 


was “‘ a very fine city.” 
Then ates aioe arose. Solutions. 
* Yes,” was the reply, “I daresay it is, but it’s VERY ODD. 

not so well laid out as Edinburgh.” Tun gentleman’s bill was £2 and he paid the r' afte 
“T’ll admit that,” atawsenl the Glasgow man | £1 19s. 11d., thereby saving him the cost ofa pour teap 


for the receipt, so that they were both satisties. 
EXPLAIN THIS. _ 
Tux boaster told the truth. He went in ont = 
Sor jast before stumpe were drawn and did not rr ‘ 
. The eecond day was too wet for play, and ot 
third morning he was bowled by the first bull sent +" 
THIS WEEK’S POSER. r 
Take an ordinary tumbler and sinkitin the we' : 
the bottom touches the penny. The latter est © 


somewhat to the other's surprise. Then he added : 
“ Glasgow is not so well laid out as Edinburgh, 
but it will be when it is as dead as Edinburgh.” 


MADE TO MEASURE. 

Tue British hen is at last coming into her own; 
she has attracted the attention of the Government, 
and a conference has been held in Dublin to talk 
about her and to encourage her to lay more eggs. 

One is reminded of the story of the oli lady who 
kept a single hen. By way of encouragement she 
placed in its nest a china nest-egg, and the hen, 
seeing what was required of her, laid a fresh egg 
beside the china one every morning. ; 

Two grandchildren came to stay at the farm, 
and the old lady cautioned them on no account to 
remove the china egg from the nest. One day she 
was electrified by the little boy rushing into the 
hous? and screaming : “ Oh, Grandma! Grandma! 
a has taken the egg the old hen measures 

yt 


geen clearly, although the conditions of the provlea 4 
been faithfully carried out, 
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times ? 
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How Joe Smith, the Founder of: the Sect, was 
Murdered by His Enraged Enemies. 

Notnixa is more remarkable than the rapid 
crov.th of Mormonism in its carly days. From a 
{cw scores the number of converts grew to hundreds, 
then to thousands and tens of thousands. 

The reason for this was that each new convert 
yas in a sense a missionary, seeking other converts. 

With increasing power, however, the Mormons 
grew arrogant. Then, as now, many of their 
converts were young girls and married women. 
‘iis bred friction, then ill-will, and finally hatred. 
Is secution broke out. Smith and Rigdon were 
taken from their beds at dead of night by armed 
men, and tarred and feathered. Other prominent 
Mc:mons were whipped, their houses were burned 
over their heads, some even were killed outright. 

Later cane wholesale massacres. A typical one 
arose out of an afiray at a place called Hawn’s 
Mill, in Missouri, Here the Mormons had estab- 
lisicd a settlement, with a mill for grinding their 
cera, a school-house, and a blacksmith’s shop. 

MURDERED A CHILD IN COLD BLOOD. 

The latter building was a strong one, of unhewn 
Jo-s, and the Saints, attacked by a savage mob, 
tok refuge within it. They intended to use it 
as a blockhouse, but it proved a slaughter pen, 
for the besiegers stuck their rifles through the 
chinks between the logs, and poured in a deadly, 
coucentrated fire, killing or wounding all within. 

Afterwards dead and wounded were thrown into 
a well thirty feet deep, which was filled with their 
bodies to within three feet of the top. 

No mercy was shown. Men, women, and young 
clildren shared the same dreadful fate. 

A Mormon boy of eight, discovered hidden behind 
the bellows after the firing was over, was dragged 
out and murdored in cold blood, One old man of 
nestly eighty, who had been shot in the thigh, 
begged piteously for his life, pointing to his grey 
hairs. ‘The mob fell upon bim and hacked him to 
death with a corn-cutter. 

In regard to throwing the bodies in a well, and 
in other ways, there is a strong resemblance in 
this massacre to that which afterwards took place 
at Cawnpore during the Indian Mutiny. 

Such dreadful deeds invited retaliation. The 
Mormons founded an organisation for their defence 
that afterwards became world-famous. This was 
tle Order of the Danites, or Destroying Angels. 

{t was in effect a secret, oath-bound association 
of assassins, and their motto was “ blood for 
hhlood and a life for a life.” They went about on 
l:orseback, under cover of darkness, disyuised in 
loing white robes with red girdles. Their faces were 
covered with masks to conceal their identity. 

Woe to the enomies of the Saints when the 
Destroying Angels were on the warpath. Many 
a lonely cabin was raided by them and burned, 
wter the inhabitants had been  ruthlessl 
shughtered. Women were torn from their b 
a. dead of night and savagely beaten. Their men- 
tutk were subjected in some instances to horrible, 
tuameless mutilations, worse than death itself. 

“THE PROPHET" IS ARRESTED. 

They could fight. too, in the open upon occasion. 
One famous Danite leader was Captain Patton, 
bose nickname was ‘Fear Not.” When a 
hostile mob attacked a Mormon colony at a place 
called Far West, in Missouri, Patton took the 
ouensive with soventy-five volunteers, all mounted, 
at inflicted upon the enemy a crushing defeat ; 
hat he himself was killed in the fighting. 

The death of “ Fear Not” roused the Mormons 
to frenzy. He was given a niagnificent funeral, at 


\Wvich hundreds of armed men gathered, and s‘vore | 


‘-venge, That part of the State of Missouri where 
"ce Mormons were thickest was thrown into wild 
jvntic. The“ gentiles ’’—as all who were outside ihe 
jrde of the Mormon church were called—aban- 


ticned their farms and the outlying villages | 


ut sought shelter in the towns. Dut even this 
dit not save many of those marked down for 
Cvstuction, The terrible Danites were everywhere. 
8eome:l to know everything and everybody. 

In the midst of all the excitement came the 
news that Joseph Smith had been arrested and 


t:rown into gaol, This drasti¢ aiep was the sequel | 
toe remarkable speech. in which le comparod him. | 

j iT . . . | 
8it to Mohammed, and swore that if bis cnCMics | Poecceccevecccccccccososscosesscssosoooooes | 
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did not leave him alone he would 
proclaim a holy war, and “ make of 
America ono lake of blood from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean.” 

It is impossible, of course, to take this bombast 
seriously. Dut amongst Smith’s followers were 
many dangerous fanatics, and the authorities 
were more than a little afraid. 

The Mormons gathered in great crowds about the 
gaol where their leader was, sullen, resolute, mutter- 
ing threats. In the end the Prophet was permitted 
to escape. One account has it that his guards were 
bribed, another that they had yiclded to intimidation. 

Anyhow, he was free, and in order not to be re- 
taken he fled across the borders of the State of 
Missouri and settled at a place on the Mississippi 
River, then called Commerce, but which Smith 
rechristened Nauvoo. Here he gathered together 
the faithful, and set about preparing to build 
a temple and a city. 

50,009 BRITISH CONVERTS. 

The Saints set’ to work with their usual energy, 
and in the course of a few wecks their land was 
cleared and ready for building upon. Eight thousand 
houses were built, and inhabited by twenty thousand 
Mormons, with more arriving every day. 

These came to the New Zion, as Nauvoo was 
alternatively called, from all parts of the world. 
England, and especially the north of England, 
sent many shiploads of converts. From the one 
town of ton, in Lancashire, five hundred were 
dispatched in a singlo year. In Liverpool and Man- 
chester the converts were counted not in hundreds, 
but in thousands. Altogether 50,000 English men, 
women, and children embraced the new faith, of 
whom 17,(00 emigrated to Nauvoo, or the adjacent 
Mormon settlements on the Mississippi. 

Mostly they paid their own fares, but some 
were assi3ted by money advanced out of an emigra- 
tion fund which Smith had established. This 
they had to repay, however, on their arrival, 
by working so many days on the building of the 
temple, or in laying out new streets. But all were 
welcomed, and given a start with a house and a plot 
of land, and fora time all scemed very promising. 

Converts also flocked in from France, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Italy, Switzerland, and even 
from places so remote as Australia, India, and 
tho Sandwich Islands. 

SMITH PREACHES POLYGAMY. 

It was the preaching of the doctrine of polygamy, 
which Smith said had been given to him in 8 
“revelation” about this time, that was destined 
to bring about the downfall of Nauvoo, and the 
death of the Prophet. The people outside the 
Mormon church fiercely resented it, and persecution 
once more became rife. 

The Mormons, however, were now better orga- 
nised and more powerful. To protect them against 
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HOW MORMONISM CAME. 

Just before 1830 a family named Smith crifted into 
New York State from Vermont and cettled down in a 
littlo village, Palmyra, Young Joe, the son, was the 
founder of Mormonism. He wasashock-headed youth, 
wh» could scarcely read or write, and lie soon became 
regarded as the village fool. One day, for want of 
go nething to do, le started digging u well. After 
digging some feet he frund a peculiar-looking stone. 
Joe called it his ‘peek stone” and guiled his neigh- 
hours into believing that he could see things in it— 
bu-ied treasure and other wonderful things. 

In the course of time the fane of the stone and Joe 
epreal aud people came from all parts of the world to 
consult him. 

Later on Joe announced that ho had, by the aid of 
this stone, discovered a marvell ms treasure —2 uumber 
of plates of pure gold embossed with strango signs. 
These piates he called the ‘‘ Golden Book.” 

Ono of tha mea who visited Smith was a religious 
quack name! Rigdon. 

Rigdon persuaded Joa to take him into the partuer- 
ship and Movmonism fairly started. 

The Gelden Book became the Goiden Bible. Smith 
was supposed to have translated the plates of the 
strange signs and the Book of Mor:non was produced. 
It promised all those who believed and followed the 
prophet ‘ Smith,” 150 acres of land cach. 

Smith aud Rigdon went about selling the book and 
converts flocked to their standard. 

However, the Americans did not like the new 
rcligion and they drove tho Mormons into the un- 
charted western wilderness, vast untrodden regions. 

Heve was the Prumised Land. 


tte Mor 


their enemies Smith established a regular mitita: 
force, which he called the Nauvoo Legion. tt 
embraced threo classes of troops—foot, horse, 
and artillery, and was well drilled and disciplined. 

The Danites, too, renewed their old evil activity. 
Midnight assassinations, whippings, and buruings 
struck terror into the gentiles a were opposed 
to them. Even to speak too freely against the 
Saints was dangerous. The Destroying Angels 
slew for a word, a jest idly spokon, sometimes for 
a mere offensive gesture. The Mormons were a 
holy pecs a race apart ; they must not, thercforo, 
be subject to insult. 

But the wild, free frontiersmen by whom the 
| were surrounded did not see things quite in this 

light. They met outrage with outrage. ‘To tho 
| excesses of the Danites they opposed the excesses 
| of the Regulators, an association formed amongst 

themselves to punish Mormon attacks on the 

gentile population. 
; Nauvoo itself was now practically barred to 
any but Mormons. If a gentile did by any chanco 
enter the town he would be at once approached 
by « Mormon carrying in the one hand a stick, 
in the other » bowie-knife with which he would 
keep constantly whittling it. Soon a compaiion 
would join whittle: number one, and then another. 
and onother, until the intruder would find hims:cif 
completely surrounded by armed but silent 
observers. Unlesshe wasa man of more than c1di- 
nary pluck, an hour or so of this sort. of thing would 
convince him of the desirability of quitting Nauvoo 
for good and all. The whittlers were also wont 
to similarly intimidate people outside the city 
who were obnoxious to them, and if their mild hint 
was not taken. a visit from the Danites was the 
almost invariable sequel. 

STORMED THE PROPHET’S PRISON CELL. 

It was felt on all sides that this sort of thing 
could not go on. The gentile population prepared 
for war, asserting their intention to march upoa 
Nauvoo, and “ wipe it out.” Smith retaliated Ly 
embodying the Legion, and placing the city under 
martial law. Bloodshed seemed inevitable, whea 
suddenly the startling news was made public 
that Smith had once more been arrested, and put 
in gaol at Carthage. the nearest big town to Nativoo. 

Why Smith fhould have submitted to this in- 
dignity is not quite clear. Possibly, howover, 
he thought that the authorities would find it 
impossible to convict him of any crime. 

hen it was known that Carthage held the Prophet, 
hundreds of armed enemies of Mormonism from 
outside swarmed into the town; the gaol, a steong 
stone building, was stormed, and Joseph S.siih, 
together with his brother Hiram, and some others 
of his alhherents, were brutally murdered, 
THE DEATH OF JOE SMITH. 

Though caught like rats in a trap. the Mormun 
leaders made a brave fight for their lives. Joseph 
Smith emptied a six-shocier, which he had retaincd, 
among the lynchers, wounding several. Qihers 
fought then with cudgels, knives, iron bars, 
any weapons that came handy. But what could 
so few do against so many? 

Hiram Smith was the first 10 drop. shot through 
| the body. He fell on his back exchuming, * Lam 

a dead man,” and did not speak again. pape 
that his brother was killed, and having emptice 
his revolver, Joseph Smith made a dash for the 
window of the lage cell-like room in which he 
was confined, with the intention of jumping into 
the courtyard below. 

Ho was received with a fusillide of bullets, 
which wounded him severely, and he half leaped, 
halt fell into the yard. a distance of twenty-tive 
fect. For a few seconds he did not move, and the 
mob, thinking him dead, withheld their fire. 

But presently he was secn to stir fecbly. and 
then gathering himsclf up, le leaned in a sitting 
posture against the cdge of the rude stone well that 
supplied the prison with water. At once a nunmilec 
ot men with blackened faces, who were croucl. iz 
against a fence some few yards distant, levellct 
their pieces at him, and, before they could sce him 
again jor the smoke they made, JoeSmith was dead, 
(Next week's instalment tells of the torroe of the 
Gentiles Lecarse of the threatened wvindesticr Cf, ihe 
| Mormons, for the ¢ r Prog bot, and of the 

rise 1 Yours.) 
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Getting the Seaside Ready. 


Little Ways of Preparing for Trippers and Other 
Holiday Folk. 


A sEAsInE resort is a delightful place in which 
to spend a few lazy sunshiny summer weeks. But 
it is not as a rule a good place in which to reside; at 
Jeast, not unless the resident draws his income from 
a business connected with the town. 

For in such a town rates are almost bound to 
be high. The cost of upkeep of its show places is 
of necessity heavy, and all through the dead season 
money has to be poured out in order to keep 
everything up to date and to provide new attrac- 
tions for the tourists upon whom the town 
lives. . 

The business of running a seaside resort is very 
much like that of staging a big play. The most must 
be made of all natural beauties which the place 
possesses, and so far as possible new ones must be 
created. 

When the first warm spring days come, and the 
curtain goes up for a new season, everything must 
be ready. 

BATHING-MACHINES MUST BE SMART. 

The streets must be clean, the sanitation perfect, 
seats and shelters must be newly set and painted. 
The pier must be smart and the bathing-machines 
in order. The town band must have its new 
uniforms, and a proper succession of entertainers be 
onpened for the winter gardens. 

he worst of it is that while a theatre is under 
the autocratic rule of one man, the manager, the 
pleasnre resort is ruled by a body which is in- 
variably divided into two sections: the Moderates, 
who view the rising rates with alarm, and are 
always trying to cut them down ; and the Progres- 
sives, who ciy out for every modern improvement, 
insisting that the more money you spend the more 
you are likely to make. 

Watch the local papers of any such place during 
the winter months, and you will gain an interesting 
insight into the battles which are always raging 
between the old style and the new, or sometimes 
between two different sections of the same 
town. 

TOWNS THAT BOOM THEMSELVES. 

At Bournemouth, for instance, the Undercliff 
Drive has long been a bitter bone of contention. 
There is another south-coast resort one section of 
which wishes to cater for the trippers, while the 
other insists that the better class visitors are far 
more valuable. 

The former desire cheap shows of all sorts, 
merry-go-rounds, nigger minstrels, hawkers ;_ the 
latter declare that these drive the wealthier class 
of visitors away, and are anxious to keep the 
beaches and town clear of side shows, and to provide 
high-class concerts in their stead. 

hen there is the great question of advertise- 
ment. Towns that live on tourists have got to 
advertise or else go out of business. Blackpool 
retains the services of a good advertisement 
manager. 

The Isle of Man, Scarborough, and Ramsgate 
advertise heavily. You see their posters on hoard- 
ings, their booklets are distributed broadcast, and 
they pay heavy bills for publicity in the daily and 
weekly papers. 

. ROYAL VISITS ARE GOLD MINES. 

Worthing some years ago hit upon the idea of 
printing the town’s unique record of sunshine upon 
picture postcards, and sending them to almost 
every doctor in the country. Another clever dodge 
is the free distribution of adhesive view stamps 
for sticking upon parcels and letters which leave 
the town. 

The Press agent makes the most of any incident. 
A series of extraordinarily high tides, accounts of 
which were wired to all the Press agencies, bréught 
thousands of visitors to a northern town, and more 
than paid for all the damage done. 

A Royal visit or a call from the Home Fleet is 
wort: any money to the lucky town. Newquay, 
for instance, has quite rocently been enjoy- 
ing an am cing boom due simply to the fact 
that the Prince of Wales and his brother were 
sent there to recuperate after their attack of 
measles. 

Perhaps the most important asset of all is a really 

train service, and pleasure resorts strain 

every nerve to secure the utmost concessions in 

ae direction from the companies which serve 
em. 
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HINTS ABOUT HENS. 

Here is sound advice on poultry given by THE 
SMALLHOLDER : 

The quality of the eggs is governed by the food 
the hens eat. ee 

‘A well-constructed house will be saving in the 
feed bill. , 

One half as many nests as there are laying hens 
is a safe rule to follow with heavy laying stock. — 

The happy, contented, singing hen is the active 
hen that helps fill the egg basket. Keep your hens 
busy if you want them healthy and productive. - 

At many of the experimental stations of America 
experiments have been carried on with wet rersus 
dry feed, and the dry has been found more suitable 
in the experiments made. 

Be sure the poultry have plenty of bran before 
them all the time. Bran is for laying hens 
and pullets. In fact, you cannot make a mistake 
in giving bran to all sizes of poultry at all times. 

Keep the houses clean, dro ing boards cleaned 
off ; new and fresh litter should be sup lied before 
litter becomes all broken up and filled with dead 
feathers and filth. More care should be given the 
litter and most of the grain should be fed in the 
litter during the winter months. 


“ Trere,” said Swagger proudly, as he handed 
round his case. “ That's something like a cigar.” 
“Yes,” admitted the victim, sniffirg it sus- 
piciously. ‘* What is it ?” 
“ How did your great lawsuit end ?” 
“T won it!” 
“ Splendid ! 
“ Rather ! 


Get much out of it?” 
Nearly enough to pay the lawyer.” 


“ Percy, I shall tell your father what a bad boy 
you’ve been when he comes home.” 

“There, mother! Father was right when he 
said you women couldn’t keep a secret.” 


WHAT DID 
THE PARROT 
SAY ? 
£10 FOR BEST ANSWERS. 


Below we give a verse of four lines, and we invite yor 
to complete this verse by adding a fifth line, which is to be 
a comment or exclamation by the ‘‘ Parrot ’’ alluded to in 
the fourth line of the verse. 

This last line nced not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

Lhe line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered tho best by the adjudicators. 

The verse wh'ch we wish you to complete is as follows: 

For the King’s Coronation young Jack 
Was making some fireworks one day ; 

But the powder blew up with a bang, 
And the Parrot was then heard to say: 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 

read as follows: ‘‘ Lighi on the ‘ subject’ at last.” 
, RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a poctears and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

2 Mark your postcard ‘‘ Bang” on the top left-hand 
. Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 
May 18th. 

8. ‘To the sender of the attempt considered the best a 
prize of £5 will Le awarded. Inthe event of atie this 
sum will be divided. In addition, ten cousolation gifts of 
10s. each will be awarded to the competitors whose efforts 
come next in merit. 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 


RESULT OF ZOO PARROT CONTEST. 

-The prize of £5 for the best last line in this con- 
test was awarded to J. Morrow, 69 Church Rd, 
South beri fl Birmingham, for the following : 

A vest Algy thonght all the rage, 
And wore it one day at the Zoo- 
But the lion came after him quick, 
And the Parrot exclaimed as he flew : 
“* How quickly some fashions ‘goout!’?” 

Ten consolation gifts of 10s. each have been 
awarded to the following: 

T. A. Davidson, 26 Henrietta St., Kilm: ; ¥. 
pid: Sate: Bieta, Wie elles 
Chestnuts, Portslade; J. V. McEntee, Suffolk St., 
Dublin; R. Moffitt, Holly Villas, Kidsegrove, Stoke-on- 

ent; W. Power, Molenstraat 10, Enschede, 

J. 8. Noble, 266 Union Grove, Aberdeen; J. Russell, 
8 Strathearn Drive, Anniesland, Glasgow; 8. Ruther- 
ford, 88 High St., Montrose; O. Stan 

Avenue, Sparkhill. 


any two and join them together so as 
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Don’t Insure in the Bark. 4 


———— OO 
How Those About to Insure Their Lives Shadi 


Go About It. 


By An INSURANCE AGENT. 


You cannot assure another person’s life nowy .ic).\, 
unless you have an “ insurable intercst” inj: 
other words, unless you stand to lose by :) - 
person’s death. + 

For example, thousands of assurances have in 
affected on the King’s life and against his: 
before the Coronation by costumiers, d:..;., 
milliners, and others who would lose heayil\ i,. 
his Majesty’s demise. is 

A husband can always assure his wife's life c: 4 
wife her husband’s, though the amount o! 1\., 
assurance must depend on circumstances, - 

No table company would allow a wor! |: - 
man’s wile to assure her husband for, say, £1) /1n:, 
for.there would be an obvious temptation 0 er 
to make away with him. : 


The meal poor le is that the sum a--. cd 
must not exceed the probable loss. 
CREDITORS CAN INSURE THEIR DEBTORS. 
A creditor has an insurable intcrest in }is debtor's 
life and may assure him for the amount of :' + 


debt. A daughter is perhaps dependent o1 a 
parent, who in turn has no means beyond a peri 5 
which will die with him. She clearly has an”, 
surable interest ”’ in his life. 

If, therefore, you wish to assure anotlor person, 
make certain that you have an “ insurable imtove-i 
in him. No reputable company, of course, wo i 
issue an invalid policy or accept an unin- | 
risk, but for your own protection sco thu! tic 
nature of your insurable interest is clea:ty sia 
ard admitted on the policy. ° 

Now, as to assuring your own life, the fir eva. 
sideration is to do so with a sound company. 

Here you must be guided by your own cons o- 
sense. e best plan is to consuli Wii Js 
Almanack or some other work of reference vii 

ives statistics as to the funds, terms, am! > 
of all the first-class companies. 

YOU MUST HAVE A “ SURRENDER VALLE.” 

Have nothing to do with a company w'ien ‘lis 
not guarantee a definite “surrender vale.) ¢ rt 
a certain number of annual premiums has ios 

id. This means that, should you bs ur. | ‘0 

eep up your premiums the company %.1 «i! 
ou so much for your policy. 

Payment of three annual premium:s is 1°! i 
qualification for surrender value, but misy ) ~ 
panics now give it after two years. 

Don’t be content with the vague staisment 1! 
“liberal surrender values are allowed,” but }.cc 
their amount guaranteed in black and whi‘. 

Further, it should be d that the surren rt 
value may be applied to keep the policy inf 
should you be unable to kcop up your prem 
For example, say you have paid thire 6: | 
premiums of £16 each—£48 in all. The suit: 
value is, roughly, £16, and your policy sor! 
romain in force for one year after you stonpel 
paying premiums. 

NO DISPUTES AFTER FIVE YEARS. 

At one time suicide voided a policy. bn! 
most companies do not forfeit the suicide’s pC! § 
provided two years’ premiums have been pus. d 
there should be-e clause to this effect. 

Further, most companies now declare | 
panel indisputable after five years’ promis 

avo been paid, cases of gross fraud or mit 
sentation in obtaining the policy excepted. | 

This means that if you have innocently ii--'«" 1 
your age, or been guilty of some technical ew 
which might invalidate your policy, the com." 
agrees not to dispute it. , 

As regards industrial companies, they °° pie 
usually grant surrender values, as the e°"" 
assured are generally small, and the cxj°"" ut 
collection very heavy. Ly 

The company, however, should undert ise 19 
give you a paid-up policy for « certain ame" alt 
the event of your being unable to keep '\)' : 
payments. Say you are assured for £1i}, ae t 

ault after having paid £5 in premiums. 0!) | 
able compan. would grant you a ed D 
say, £3. This means that, without mani: © 
further payments, you are assured for +" 

There should also be a clause enablin: \ 
revive a policy within so many * 
months of its lapsing on payment of ares 
on payment of a small fine. 
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inte the Life of a Successful Barrister’s 
b Bee Right-hand Man. 


TnoucH the average clerk may grumble at 
times, he thinks himself pretty lucky if he feels 
eccure of two pounds a week, and free from fear 
of ‘the sack.” But he would have less cause to 
crumble if he got fifty times that amount week 
after week, and there are clerks who get this com- 
putatively huge income. 

These clerks are barristers’ clerks, and they earn 
moro than any other kind of clerk, though, of 
course, it isn’t everyone who gets five thousand a 
year, ab amount equivalent to the salary of the 
Prime Minister. But there are dozens of 
fortunate law clerks whose incomes exceed £20 
a week. 

10s. A WEEK TO START. 

Who are they, and what do they do, you ask ? 
Well, they are exactly what they aro called, 
barristers’ clerks. They begin their work at a 
comparatively early age, entering barristers’ 
chambers a8 Office-boys at twelve or 
thirteen, with a weekly wage of eight to ten 
shillings. 

In aie time they succeed to the position of the 
barrister’s clerk, and if the employer is a successful 
man, then the clerk’s future is a particularly rosy 
one. The bigger the income of his master the 
bigger the income of the servant in this case. How- 
ever high up the ladder of fame the barrister may 
go, then just as high does his faithful clerk follow 
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season tickets for dogs. 
“Pass One Dog.” 


The Metropolitan Railway have now issued 
only where the name should be is inscribed : 


“CITY TRAINS 
ON THE RIGHTS 


WILL IT BE ALLOWED TO TRAVEL ALONE? 


PROVIDED A DOG HAS DTRWET NLOHE?) 
DOGS ARE SO INTELLIGENT. 


WHILST OCCASIONALLY RIVAL 
TICKET HOLDERS MAY HAVE AN 
ALTERCATION ON THE PLATFORM- 


‘For the best attempts I will give ten cigar cutters. 
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Lim. Should the advocate become judge, then 
his clerk becomes a judge's clerk ut u first-class 
salary. 

These clerks form a body of men wi:o are as 
exclusive as the long-robed inembers of the English 


own; they possess their own Mess, and they have 
their own ways of punishing those who offend 
against their unwritten laws. In fact, from the 
earliest days of the Bar they have been a class 
distinct in themselves. 

To frequenters of the law courts. solicitors and 
others, the clerk of a famous counsel is as well- 
known as the counsel himself. ‘There lics in his 
hands the power to “ make” a barrister. 


WHY HE IS SO USEFUL. 

If he is “alive” and well-educated, he knows 
a large number of solicitors and their chief clerks, 
and he is thereby able to bring briefs into his 
barrister’s chambers. 

Very often, indeed, a young barrister will guaran- 
tee an exifere nate clerk a minimum of two or 
three hundred a year, for he knows that he will, 
in tho long run, be repaid a hundredfold. It the 
barrister becomes very suecess(ul. then of course 
his clerk receives considerably more than the two 
or three hundred offered. 

These clerks are absolutely indispensable to the 
busy barrister, for it is this useful member of the 
law profession who arranges consultations with the 
solicitor and client. He watches the law list, and 
informs the barrister when the case is coming up 
for hearing, and he sees that he gets to the court 
at the right moment. In fact he looks after him 
in every way, from practically getting the client to 
having the wig and gown ready to put on ia the 
robing room. 

One well-known K.C.’s fees a few years ago 
' amounted to nearly forty thousand pounds. ‘The 
smallest fee that a barrister may accept is a guinca, 

plus half-a-crown for his clerk. On this basis the 
clerk’s fees work out at about an cighth of the 
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barrister’s earnings, so that the lucky clerk in this 
case got £5,000. 

Though this is not a strictly accurate method 
of calecfating the clerk’s cariings, it is near enouch 
to show that they are among the upper ten ‘oi 
clerkdom. It is no exaggeration to say that 
scores of barristers’ clerks’ incomes run well into 
four figures. 

Even if the counsel is appointed to a county 
| court judgeship. the clerk is remembered, and gets 

his due reward for his past services. He is always 

sure of a present of a few hundred pounds on the 

K.C’s clevation to the Bench, and he can 

quickly attach himself to another rising young 

advocate. 

Though there are. of course, many clerks who 
barely manage to make a living, as there are 
barristers in the same plight, it is nevertheless tho 
case that among them the kicks are fewer than the 
ha’ pence. 


THE PIANO WENT ON PLAYING. 

Tae hugo hall was packed to its utmost 
limits. People had come in their thousands to 
see Professor Faker's famous performing dogs, 
the only dogs in the world who could play the 
piano. 

Amid breathless silence the famous dogs (Bepno 
and Ponto) were placed on stools before the piano. 
Their paws touched the keys. Then—— 

“Wonderful! Bravo! Excellent!” cried the 
| enthusiastic audience a3 an exquisite melody 
floated through the hall. 

The dogs were in the middle of the piece when 
a cruel joker in the audience suddenly cried : 
i) Rats ! ” 
| At once they sprang from their stools to hunt 
beneath the piano. 
| “Boo! Frauds! Money back!” yelled the 

audience. They were cross. 

And no wonder, too, for the piano went on 
playing merrily. It was aa automatic one ! 
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like ordinary railway passengers’ scasons, 


THE NEXT THING 

WILL BE SPECIAL 
AUTOMATIC MACHINES, 
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STRAR-HANGING MORE 
POPULAR. 


Mark postcards 


“Surgical.” (See prge 820.) 


An Interesting Little Love Story of a Man who 
Popped the Question and Repented in Haste. 
By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 

“Wout you, if you were me, Dick ?”’ asked 
Roy Lesham. ar 

* Are you sure she cares for yon, Roy ?” inquired 
Dick Stewart. . 

Roy Jesham, a rather dandy-looking young 
man, curled an end of his small moustache and 
smiled in a superior manner. 

“Tt isn’t that I’m worrying about, Dick.” he 
replied; “ fact is I’m not quite sure of myself.” 

“Then wait till you are, that’s the best advice I 
can give you.” 

“7 don’t know,” murmured Lesham ; “she’s an 
awfully pretty girl and very vice. I don’t think 1 
could do better.” 

“Ob, bother it, Roy,” exclaimed Dick Stewart 
irritably. “ make up your mind.” 

‘All right, my dear chap, there's nothing for 
you to get ratty about.” 

There was a great deal, although Lesham was not 
aware of it, for Stewart was deeply in love with 
Elsic Denleigh, the girl they were rcierring to. But 
he did not think he steod any chance, for he was 
rather plain and inclined to keep in the background, 
though people who knew said that the quality-of his 
brain power made up for his lack of good looks. 

At any rate, he was quite convinced that with a 
handsome well-to-do man in the field like Roy 
Lesham, he (Stewart) had no chance whatever. 

“ Hang it, Dick, I'll do it,” exclaimed Lesham 
suddenly. 

“I wish yoa luck,” murmured Dick. 

“« Give me some plain notepaper, will you ° ¥ 

The two young men were seated in the sitting- 
room of Dick Stewart’s lodgings, and Stewart went 
to his writing-table and took out a piece of paper 
and an envelope. 

“Now, then, how should I start? ‘Dear Miss 
Denleigh,’ or is that too formal ?” asked Lesham. 

“* Are you going to write and ask her, then ?” 

“Yea, it’s easier. You can put that sort of thing 
down on paper so much easier. When you say it, 
you stutter and stumble.” 

Roy Lesham began to write, and presently he 
laid down his pen, saying : 

“‘ What do you think of this ? 

“My Dear Miss DENLEIGH, 

“The object of this letter is to ask you to 
be my wife. I caro for you very much, and 
think we should get on awfully well together. 
We shall be able to live comfortably, for I have 
i poo of four hundred a year in my own 
right. 

“Will you let me know as soon as con- 
venient to you ?—Yours very sincerely, 
“Roy LxsmaM.” 

“‘ What do you think of it ?” he ted. 

“Tt seems all right, you’ro aski plainly 
cnough,” replied Stewart, who secretly thought the 
letter was rather cool and curt and that the writer 
was inclined to take too much for granted. 

“Then I'll send it.” 

* * * * * 

Roy Lesham inclosed the letter in an envelope. 
and stamped and addressed the latter. Then he 
pointed to some other letters which were lying on 
the table ready for post. 

“Will you post it, Dick?" he asked. “ I don't 
pass a pillar-box.” 

“Certainly,” replied Stewart. “Put it with 
mine. I’m going out in half-an-hour.” 

Roy Lesham y awake that night wondering 
whether after all e had done the right thing in 
proposing to Elsie. Presently he began to feel 
convinced that being tied up to one girl would be 
rather slow—it did not enter into his calculations 
that Elsie might refuse him. Certainly it would bo 
dull at tennis, for he regarded himsclf as easily the 
most popular man from the point of view of the 
ney members. 

He fell half convinced that he had made a 
aistake, and he awoke in the morning quite con- 


Complete Short Story. 


vinced. He dressed swiftly, his mind in s whirl of 
uneasy thoughts and doubts, refused any break- 
fast, and hurried round to Stewart’s rooms. There 
was just the chance, he thought, that Dick might 
not have posted the letter. He burst uncere- 
moniously into the room, to find his friend—they 
were by no means chums—in the middle of his 
breakfast. 

“T say, did you post that letter lagt night ? " 
he demanded. 

“* OF course.” 

Tesham gazed reproachfully at Dick. 

“Tt might have occurred to you that I needed to 
think over such a matter o little longer,” he said 
gloomily. : 

“But, my dear man,” exclaimed Dick impati- 
ently. ‘“ You distinctly asked me to post it. But, 
what’s wrong ?” 

“Oh, nedine much,” replied Lesham, with a 
weak attempt at sarcasm. “I merely find I don’t 
want to marry Elsie Denleigh. But, still, you've 
settled it by posting the letter, and there’s an end 
to it.” 

Ho started to walk back to his rooms, and all of 
a sudden the blood rushed to his face and he felt a 
desire to sink through the — for coming 
towards him was Elsie and her sister, both on 
bicycles. 

There was no help for it; he prepared himself for 
the worst, and, raizing his cap, stood still. 

“Good-morning,” he said. “Did you get my 
letter 2?” 

Elsie slowed mp. 

“* We're in such a hurry,” she exclaimed, ‘so we 
can’t stop. Yes, thanks, I got the letter,” she 
siniled sweetly, “and I shall be delighted to 
accept.” 

Roy Lesham turned and stared gloomily at her 
trim form, and then it vanished round a bend in the 
road. So he was an engaged man. Great Scott ! 
What an impetuous idiot he had been! How 
could he get out of it? Would ehe sue him for 
breach of promise if he backed out? He ‘would 
sooner marry her than have to pay & thousand 
pounds damages. 

“Good Heavens! This is awful!” he muttcred, 
as he walked slowly along. ‘“ What on earth am 
I to do?” 

He did not fancy an interview with Elsie, and 
then it suddenly occurred to him to call on her 
fathor and make a clean breast-ef the whole affair— 
to tell Mr. Denleigh that ho had been in too much of 
a hurry. He decided that rather than let his 
daughter be engaged to someone who did not care 
for her, Mr. Denleigh would insist on the engage- 


ment being broken off. Cheered up by this thought, 


Lesham returned to the neighbourhood where he 
lived and made his way at once to the Denleighs’ 
home. 

Mr. Denleigh was in, and Lesham was shown into 
a room where he and his wife and their eldest son 
were sitting. They greeted him pleasantly, if not 
efiusively, for the older people got, the more they 
understood Lesham’s selfish nature. 

‘* T wanted to see you privately for a few minutes, 
Mr. Denleigh,” remarked Lesham presently. 

Mr. Denlcigh glanced at his visitor curiously, and 
then got up and led the way to a door communicat- 
ing with another room. 

“Well, what's the trouble?” he inquired, once 
they were inside the room. 

“Tm in a very awkward predicament,” began 
Lesham, fervently wishing that the business was 
over and that he was out of the house. ‘‘ The fact 
is, Mr. Denleigh, I—er—thought I cared for—er—a 
‘ie lady sufficiently to—er—warrant me asking 

er—to—marry me. Bat now I know J—cr—ought 
not to have asked her, I—er—like her—er—very 
much, but not—er—as I ought to.” 
Lesham stopped spe , and with a trembling 
hand rubbed his handkerchief over his face. 
“It is certainly awkward for you, Lesham,” 
remarked Mr. Denleigh. ‘You seem to have 
approached a very serious matter in a very careless 
manner. I suppose you want my advice ?” 

“T want your help,” answered Lesham miserably, 

“My holp 2? How can I help you?” 

Lesham hesitated for a few moments. 


Ladies desirous of keeping in touch with the 
latest tashions should watch Page 7 of the “ Daily 
press” every Monday. 
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it’s—your daught-daughter Elsie.” 


nervousness had tongue-tied him. 


daughter to marry you, that she has acc: 
and now you do not wish to marry her?” 
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“Well, you sec,” he muttered uneasily, | 


“What ?” 
Lesham could not repeat his statenvn', op 


“ Am I to understand that you have a:!..! - y 


pted vou, 

Lesham nodded. 

“ Well, I gave her credit for more sens.” i, :¢. 
mured Mr. Denleigh. In louder tones fie adend; 
“ What have you got to say for yourself %? : 

“J—I am very sorry.” 

“Sorry are you? That's 


ing to do ny 


daughter a lot of good. Why, hang it a! You 
deserve 8 good thrashing,” said Mr. Denlei:h 


we 
en he strode across the room and th:0+ G.n 
the door by which they had entered. 

“Here, mother, Jim !”? he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Denleigh and her son, the latter stan!:.-’ six 
feet two in his socks, entered the room. 

“ Did either of you know that there was avy: i 
between Elsie and our young friend he’ Mi, 
Denleigh demanded. 

Both mother and son lookcd astonitil. out 
answered in the negative. 

“You will be interested to hear that 1° 
accopted his offer of marriage and now hie wi 
cry off,” Mr. Denleigh continued. 

‘A grim look came over Jim’s Denleivin i, 
and he strode across to Lesham, who shiank 0, 
his face pale. - 

“Wait o bit, Jim,” said his father. “We tad 
better hear what Elsio has to say first.” 

At that moment, however, Dick Stes. sud 
Elsie came through the doorway, their fac. i 
and excited, their eyes bright. 

They did not see Lesham, who had shrint.' 4 
into a corner. 

“Mr. Denleigh,” said Dick, “I have come vo 
tell you that Elsie has promised to be my wir. 

“What! Another?” gasped Mr. Denbu'. 

“Another?” repeated Dick worn.’ 
‘What do you mean?” 

Mr. Denieigh turned, and, grippiny bol! of 
Lesham’s shoulder, pulled him forward. 

“ This young gentleman has also informe] i: 
that my daughter has agreed to marry him. le 
said. “ Doubtless, if we wait a little lonz +, 1% 
future sons-in-law will call on me. 


“Mr. Lesham, however, regrets the fart thot ty 
daughter has accepted him,” Mr, Denl-ich con 
tinued, “ and he wishes to be excused.” 

“ Father !’? exclaimed Elsie, her fare ci 
“What do you mean? Mr. Lesham iis iu. = 


never——" She broke off in confusion. 

‘Have you not promised to marry him?” 

“ Most Necédedy not.” 

The reply stung Lesham into retort. 

“Why, you did this morning,” he sail.“ b: 
night I wrote you asking you to many Mm. i" 
when I met you this morning I asked you i! vo" ' 
received my letter, and you said you }v!. im" 
also said that you accepted my proposal. 

Elsie stared blankly at him. ; 

“T did not receive the letter,” slic ©!" 
letter I reforred to was the one you witc 
days ago asking me if I would take on 
tables at the tennis club’s fancy fél2 ¢” 

Lesham’s jaw dropped. : 

“Then—then——” he began, bit © i 
broke in, saying : 

“T can explain. Mr. Lesham gave nic" ; 
to post last night, and I put it in my por” © : 
some others. ‘But it got mixed with sone 1 "4 
and, instead of posting it, I left it in my po” 

“Mr. Lesham came round this morn 
continued, “‘ and told me that he wished Ue ' 1" 
had not gone, and an hour afterwards Tiouel ns 
my pocket. I at once rushed round to ealln -t% 
Lesham, but found he had gone out for th: 

“Then,” he added, his voice dropp: 
trembling slightly, “I had always weet" 
wante os an 

“My daughter, so you took the chas. J trate 
it?” asked Mr. Donleigh. 

“Yes, sir.” Lae Meahih 

“Tam heartily glad,” said Mr. Denke!" 
out his hand to Dick, “ and I am sure my \! 

Mrs. Denleigh smiled and nodded. ; 

“Good night, Mr. Lesham,” exclaim! 
Denleigh, suddenly catching sight of Roy |. 
edging out to the door. ; 

“Here, let mae see you out,” remarie! 1! 
gruff tones, but he was too latc, the front oo! 
slammed, 
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Suppose you had been editor of this issue, and at the last moment it was found necessary to cut gui ane article. 
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PERILOUS POSS SSIGNS. 


‘ummies, Daggers, and Jewels with Terrible Pzsts. 
Amona the many curiosities left by tho late 
Lady Meux is an Egyptian mummy which is said 
to have brought ill-luck to everyone who handled it. 

Now, whether it is possible that a curse pro- 
nounced in the dim past can by any means work 
harm through the ages is a matter of opinion. 
But such stories and the strange facts connected 
with them are too numerous to be altogether 
neglected. . . 

We may instance the case of the painted Egyptian 
coflin-lid, numbered 22,542, which stands in the 
British Museum, and the remarkable tale of mis- 
fortune and death which has been associated with 
this pictured face of the priestess of the College of 
Amen-Ra. 

The story is fairly well known, for two years ago 
all the daily papers were fullofit. Itissuflicient to 
say that from the time of the discovery of the coffin in 
1889 the priestess seemed to bring misfortune on 
everyone who had anything to do with her coffin. 

all five of the original finders came to grief, and 
even the carrier who took the caso to the museum, 
the photographer who photogra hed it, and the 
well-known writer who deseri the events con- 
nected with it, all died shortly afterwards. 

Then there was the case of Mr. George Alefounder, 
who, having discovered a mummy too large to 
conveniently carey away. deliberately beheaded it, 
and brought the head back to Europe in a bonnet 
box. 

Then everything went wrong with him. Mis- 
fortune piled upon misfortune. One day he chanced 
tomeetamedium. The latter atonce told him that 
he could see a figure with high cliffs behind it, and 
clouds of dust rising about it. The figure, he said, 
was headless. 

As it happened, Mr. Alefounder had at the time 
forgotten all about the mummy’ head. Now he 
remembered it, and, much startled, consulted 
another medium. From her he heard preciscly the 
same story. This was enough. He sent the head 
back at once to its original resting-place. 

The late Shah of Persia owned a dagger which 
is said to make its possessor invincible. But as the 
superstition is that he who uses it shall inevitably 
perish by it, it is kept securely locked in a sandal- 
wood box. 

A curious parallel to this Persian dagger is 
vouched for by Mr. C. W. Leadbeater. A certain 
English family own a stiletto which inspires cvery- 
one who holds it with a horrible and almost irresist- 
iblo desire to kill some woman. 

‘This weapon belonged to an ancestor whose wife 
dcccived him, and drove him mad. He swore 
‘evenge against the whole sex, and with the dagger 
killed his wife, his wife’s sister, and another woman 
Lefore he was disarmed and secured. 

I n the summer of 1906 M. Andreef, a well-known 
business man of St. Petersburg, bought at auction, 
for £2,000, a beautiful old necklace made about one 
hundred and twenty years ago by a famous Parisian 
jeweller for the ill-fated Louis XVI. 

Nearly all the members of the French Royal 
family lost their lives in the Revolution, but the 
necklace was taken by a survivor to Brussels, and 
there sold. Over and over again it changed hands, 
and everyone who owned it was unlucky. Finally, 
 Russjan prince bought it for £4,000, and gave it 
to the dancer Tzukki. 

Tzukki's health failed, she was reduced to abject 
Poverty, and died. The necklaco was sold to M. 
Linevitch, the collector. He died suddenly at 
Monte Carlo, and it passed toa relative who lost all 
his money, and was only saved from beggary by 
selling the piece of fewelle . 

_Andreef bought it, and almost the first timo that 
his wife wore it he fell into a. fit of senseless jealousy, 
and cut her down with a sword. 
cies instances may be multiplied. Count 
-borowski, when killed in a fearful motor accident 
ie Nice in 1903, was wearing the fatal ring which 
ad belonged to his family for four generations, 
cvery head of which had met a violent death. 

, Stull more amazing is a story told by tho late 
‘ead of the Paris Morgue. Five times within his 
eee dead bodies brought to the Morgue were 
ound to be wearing a certain ring easily distinguish- 
able by its strange design. . 

{t bore in Eastern characters this legend : “‘ May 
yrometer wears this ring die a miscrable death.” 

AL. Macé, late chief of the Parisian Police, vouches 
for the truth of this 
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THREE LAST WEEKS 
OFFER OF CORONATION SEATS. 


As the date of the Coronation is now drawing very nears 
we have only two more weeks after this one in which to 
offer free seats t» our readers to vi: w the Royal Procession 
thr uzh London on Frivay, June 23rd. 

Don’t put off till the last minute, Lut take advantage of 
this week's contest at once, if you wish to be our guest and 
to view the historic pageant in cowfort. 


This week we are offering four seats— 
two pairs—for the Coronation Procession 
on Friday, June 23rd. 

We are awarding the tickets in pairs, 
so that you may bring a friend whose 
company will help to make your trip to 
London the more enjoyable. 

Tn addition to the right to uee these seats we offer 
to pay the railway fares of the successful competitors 
from any part of the United Kingdom, and refreshmeuts 
for our guests will also be provided at the seats. 

HOW THE SEATS ARE AWARDED. 

To win a pair of our Coronation seats all you have to 


do is to make a sentence from any column of this issue of 
P.W. you please in the manner -hown in the example below. 


EXAMPLE SENTENCE. 
(Not to be used.) 


Finetly the residence of Lad 
It is @ tradition with this 


hall and vaguied with ea sub 
eal. But the number of caller 
hia practice had to be dis 
now takes the shape of 
fheese, and a mug of home 


jown places where « 
a royself know of forty 
d\here aaa many othen 


First of all, mark out a letter on any line in any 
column or page of this issae you choose. Continue your 
ren tothe nest line and draw it through # letter there 
pass on to the line telow and mark out a third letter, an 
go on until you have crossed out sutticient letters which, 
when written out in the order in which you have marked 
them, will spell out a sentence. 

In the example above, which must not be used, the 
letters through which the pen has been passed mako up 
the sentence, ‘‘Come to the Coronation.”” 


WE WANT YOU TO BE OUR GUEST 

In marking out the letters the pen must be drawn 
downwards, and con‘ined to a single columu, 

The letters need not be taken from linea immediately 
below each other; and senteuces may not be moro than 
twelve words in length. 

The prizes will be awarded for the s:ntcnces which, in 
the opinion of the Editor, are considered the best. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. When you have ma‘e your sentence write it ou the entry form, sign 
it yourself and get the friend whom y..u no "inate to sign his or her nama 
and address bel w yours. ‘hen cut out the entry form anithe pact of 
the prge of this ‘ssue on which you have marked out your sentence, 
attach both toge:her, and place them in an enveiore uddressed to tie 
Edit r of fearson’s Weekly, Wenrietia Street, Lundon, W.C, No other 
communication to be incio ed. 

2. Envelopes must be marked “ Coronation No.5" on the top left-hand 
corner. All attempts must be posted tu erri-e not later thin Pour-day, 
May 18th. 

3 Tho prizes will be awarded for the atrempta considered the best. 
After these huve been sel-ctrd a free invitation will be sant to each of the 
readers whose names appear on the winning entry forins, to travel from 
the addresses thcy give to view the Coronati a Procession, 

4. The Editor will accept no responsib.Lty in regard to the lcss or non- 
deliverv of any a' tenpt subnutted. 

5. The published decision is final, and ccmpstitors may entcr on this 
understanding unly. 


Rn mmm 5c aa_e_ee eee 
ENTRY FORM. CORONATION CONTEST. No. 5. 
To be cut out and attached to the portion cf the page 


onwhich your sentence is marked, 


PITT 


PITTI ee 


Signed ....s.c0cesverccecssosoescoccesseres enseceseresooes 


Address ..sccccccssesseccoccccce sesccoceccoccees 


Signed «ove 


00 200 pee ces Dee ees enelee ces evecee one eeeces 


Address...sscccoscccce see ces cccsesceosse see ree ces eee sone es cee 


secereeresanenssecsanearorenanttennnenststnssstonenosseeesss 
POP POPRPR POPPI IIN I e 


Result of Contest No. 2 will be found on "age ill. 
of cover. 
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EMILY’S SeGRIFICE. 


Telling of the Great Love of a Chi'd. 


Esty Haw rvs, shun-dweller and consumptive, 
knit her eight-year-old brow and gazed at her 
coppers. 

“Wot yer doi’ of, Fm?” a weak voice called 
through the broken window pane. ‘Cahntin’ yer 
money again, eh?” 

“That yew, ‘Erb? Come in,” said the girl 
“ Just thinkin’ of yew.” 

A drawn-faced little cripple hobbled into the 
room and leaned against the sink. Emily placed 
the coppers in an old tea-pot, a relic of the wedding 
day of her widowed mother, at that moment follow- 
ing her daily occupation of a cleancr in City 
offices. 

“JTt’s termorrer, ain’t it, Em?” the lad inquired 
with a longing look at the tea-pot. 

“Yas. Are yew a-gowin’ ?” 

The lad shook his head. ‘‘ Ninepences don’t 
grow in gutters nahadays.” 

Emily was seized with a fit of coughing, and lay 
down on the bed for a minute. Then, sitting up 
and swinging her legs at the side, and staring at 
the tell-tale mark on her dirty handkerchief, sho 
inquired : 

“Will yew ’ave my ninepence, ’Erb, an’ gow 
astid of me?” 

The lad was silent. The munificenco of the 
offer stunned him, although he knew from ex- 
perience that it was the sort of thing to expect 
from the big-hearteg, child sitting opposite. 

“The Fresh Air i*und outing’s much more fer 
the likes of yew than me,” slie added. 

“ Lydies afore gents they allus sez,” the cripple 
put in. ‘‘ Besides, I’m two year older’n yew are, 
an’ J ain’t got a bad chest like you.” 

“That means yew won't tike the ninepence ?”* 

The cripple nodded. 

Emily, bh before her time, eyed the white face 
and the crooked figure with a pity that brought 
tears. As her mother appcared on the scene the 
child ran off to school, leaving the lad still gazing 
at the tea-pot. 

At the close of Icssons she asked her teacher to 
give her an envelopo and shect of paper. 

“Writing letters already 2?” asked the teachcr, 
smiling. 

Emily tiptoed up to the teacher’s ear and whis- 
pered a long story into it which made the woman 
take the child’s face ia her hands and cover it with 
kisses, 

Then Emily bean to write. When she had 
finished she ran Lome, placed tho letter and the 
ninepence in the envelope, and after dark ran 
across the court to the home of ‘Erb, and pushed 
the envelope under the door. 

The following moraing the cripple, all smiles, 
hobbled over, flourizhing the letter. 

“ Read that,” ho said. “Read that, Em. Whet 
d’you fink of it, eh?” 

Emily, affecting a gaze of astonishment, read 2s 
follows : 

“Dean HerBert Henry Wirks.—Will vou 
please accept this to go to the Frosh Air fund out- 
ing, because Emily Hawkins says vou want to yo, 
and you have no ninepence ?-— ours faithfully, 
A Frienp.” 

“Who was it yew told 2?” the cripple asked. 

“They said I ’adn’t to tell yer tll termourer,”? 
said the girl. 

’Erb swung himself on his crutches to tke 
door. 

“Ain't yew co:nin'?” he called. “You'll be 
late, Em.” 

“Vil catch yew up,’ 
quicker’n yew can.” 

The child watched the cripple hobble down the 
court an! out into the street. 

“ "Ope le catches the train,” she said. 


she replied. “I can wi lk 


That is how little crippled Herbert went to ‘he 
F.A.F. outing. . 

Are you going to let the littl heroine Emily 
sufier tho keen pangs of disappointment wien 
ninepence would give her a day’s delirions jey, 
too—a day in the fields where her sufferings would, 
for a time, be forgotten ? . 

Come, !ct us have your ninepence. Post it 
along to-day to the Hon. Sometary of the Presh 
Air Fund, : Pearson's Weeddy, Uenrictta Street, 
London, W.C, 


Which article would you have cut outand why ? Half-a-guinea for the best reason. Mark postcards “ Cut.” (See p. 820.) 
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this feature. + Etta 
We cannot undertake to rcturn unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped addressed envelope is tnclosed, F. H. GRUBB, 
TH the Famous Cyclist, tells of the Delight and U<s 
= of Road-Racing. : 


DEALER'S MARK. 
Wuew numbers of cattle chango hands it becomes 
BerorE motorists demanded the full aie: :; 
of country policemen, great efforts we.e n 


necessary for the purchaser to mark them in some 
crush fast cycling on the road, but it -° 


simple and effective 
manner, otherwise if 
= ern nie hagas ae seal. counirarem, Truc, it is 
would be extremely | - pis in a less conspicuous 1s. i400 
difficult to identify | ° better organised. But road races do evi...) 
them. The usual | the sport is more popular than ever. 

And what true sport it is! 

Fifty men may go down to a country villice 
overnight, to arise at four o'clock next mosis, 


. 


Debt-collecting Swatchers. 
nS n 


Sham Firms who Collect Your Bills—and Keep the 
Money Themselves. 


Country readers and others who are in a small 
way of business should beware of the debi- 
collecting swatcher. 

He selects manufacturing towns as a rule and 
preys upon butchers, grocers, drapers, and the like 
— little? men, many of them, who have them- 
selves worked for years in factories and have 
started or bought their businesses with their hard- 
earned savings. . 

By way of introduction he will inquire for some 

erson or other who, he says, lives in tho district, 
Ene who in reality does not exist except in the 
thief’s imagination. He casually remarks that the 
man he is seeking owes a big sum of money to a 
well-known firm, and he (the caller) sh saa a 
firm of debt-collectors entrusted with the task of 
making the debtor pay up. 

“Do you think you'll succeed ?” the shopkeeper 
asks, becoming interested. 

“‘ We never fail,” the visitor replies. “My firm 
is a London firm of long standing and we employ 
the safest and most effective method of collecting 
debts in existence.”* 

HOW A GROCER WAS CAUGHIT. 

“T wish to goodness you could get some debts 
in for me,” the shopkeeper adds. 

Now, as the visitor is well dressed, and has a 
glib tongue and a nice manner, it does not take him 
Jong to get the names and addresses of persons 
who are owing money to the shopkeeper. Any 
little doubts On the part of the tradesman are 
auickly dispelled by the cunning thief, who leaves 
with an assurance that the money will soon be 
paid and a promise to call again. 


way is to make 


little lines cut in 

the hair with a pair 

of scissors, which the | and ride their hardest for a hundred mils, -\« 
dealer carries with | slowest cyclist covering the distance in k>. 1. au 
him. Of course, it | gix hours. 

cantes Be, to! The men do not all start together, bu! at 
the animal, and is regular intervals, usually of one minute. N, 

pacing ie allowed. 
Cold, rain, or mud wil! not deter them. Tso 


quickly done. These 
“ marks will Re 
isp smb vee with the machine during the race only nico 


the hair grows again, and it is needless to say will not : : an 

wash off with the rain. Special scissors with rather hasty overhauling and frantic efforts to iesain | 

long bladcs and cranked handles are employed. time. And the first prize for all this stvuenis 
endeavour ? A medal worth three guine:s! 


TO SAVE TIME. : SIXTEEN MILES AN HOUR DAY AND NiGiiT 
A coop many people have only a vague notion of Every year a twenty-four hour race is ini iy 
the colours of various precious stones, and conse- | the neighbourhood of the great North Row). Pon 
quently they are rather at a loss to state their Sl early one evening to early the next thirty men way 
: aoe they visit ride, ride, ride up and down through tis cs 
a jewcller’s to | fens, through Cambridgeshire, through fs.05 
make a pur- | Shire, through Lincolnshire, with porhs;s + 
chase. The | three dismounts, and those only for five mini. 
‘ stones are | each, the winner covering three hundred and cis 
usually kept | miles during the allotted time. 
Sixteen miles an hour for twenty-foce ous! 


under lock and 
key, and a good | Just think of it ! 


i deal of time is | More than a dozen big road racis aro sin 
But he is gone for evermore. wasted in brag: ore tha ) ig road races ; uu 
A few days later an acknowledgment of the dehts ing trays back- English roads during the cycling ecisun. vis) b 


one attracts a large cntry. 

No crowds line the way to inspire i's 1. 
with their presence and encourage then wis: 
Fellow-clubmen of the competitors jah 3 
stationed at different points of the course, to i 
up food to their men as they flash past, or be 1: 
with spare machines if they puncture. but a> |. 
towns are avoided, the ordinary public, even i i! 
arises early, docs not know that a race is in prez: 

Besides these actual contests, countless time 
trials are held each season, cyclists ridii scl 0 
the purpose of ascertaining how far they c.1 i: vl 
in a given period. Two hundred miles in tele 
hours is not infrequent. 

WHIZZING OVER THE WHITE ROADS. 

It will be seen from these few remibs t 
“ scorching ” must possess some fascinativn. 10° 
just where it lies is difficult to explain. J sujpere 
a similar kind of fascination forces moiorisi~ 10 
exceed the Se limit. There is som: 
wonderfully exhilarating in seeing the white te 4 
{travel away bencath you, and houses and fire 8 
draw nearer and nearer; and this even when t 
spit of competition docs not make its pr’ 
elt. 

When actually racing, there is always ts 
in front to catch or Father Time to beat. 

People who cannot realise the fascinaiinn of 
speed see no reason “ in racing along aml ter 
all the beauties of the country”; yet ine woee* 
of Nature can be appreciate just as nee 
travelling at eightcen miles an hour as «' u 
speed, for, by practice, the “ scorcher 7 is te 
travel at the greater pace with mo morc 
than the ordinary cyclist expends in eases 1 
lesser mileage. 2% 

And there is this about “scorching,” HC! 
the rider to cover dull, uninteresting stil 
road in the shortest space of time. x 

Fast riding has no injurious effects)" ” 
taken systematically. Speed is built wo | 
developed on the first ride, and a strony |." : 
not suffer through its owner's pace Leis." 
increased. By being trained to travel «! | 
rate, hills have no terror for a road-raccr. 31)! 
few of the “speed” fraternity use varia!) -' 

Road-racing bicycles are practically as tint 
those used upon proper cycling tracks. Tbe! \" 
carry spare tyres in case they puncture na: 
wear black tights, black sweater, and blich 
jacket, in order to be inconspicuous. =, 

The men do not eat ap eer solid during «1 : 
but have liquified foods handed up to thom i- 

whirl along. 


to be collected will be sent to the unsuspecting 
ehopkeeper with instructions how to act. He is 
advised not to approach the debtors in any way, but 
to leave the matter solely to the firm. 

And the firm collects the money, and— keeps it. 

Nome time ago a young grocer, struggling hard for 
a living in a cotton manufacturing town in Lanca- 
siire, found himself hard hit by bad credit custo- 
mers, and having but little experience he readily 
handed over his debts to one of these sharks. 

A few days afterwards several of the debtors 
came to him in tears and wished to come to terms, 
but, acting according to instructions, he informed 
them that the matter was now out of his hands. 

THREATS TO SUE OFTEN USED. 

After weeks of weary waiting the shopkeeper 
grew doubtful and wrote to the firm. They replied 
to the effect that great difficulty had been expe- 
rienced in making debtors pay, but that in a short 
time he might expect a substantial instalment. 
After another long wait he wrote again, this time 
demanding the moncy (less commission) which he 
knew had been paid. 

The latter was ignored and the tradesman 
thereupon instructed the debtors not to make any 
further payments in the manner they had done. 
The debt collectors retorted by sending threatening 
letters to the people who owed moncy, statin 
that unless the payments were continued lega 
proceedings would promptly be taken. 

In some instances the threats worked and the 
debtors sent along their money. But the shop- 
keeper never received a penny. 

Another clever dodge of the swaicher is the Tea 
Bonys Swindle. This requires a certain amount of 
capital to work properly. 

A number of men invade a district. They take 
a small shop and load it with tea. They also 
embark on on advertising campaign in the local 
Press and by circulars. 

Their advertisements state that, in order to 
advertise their tea, they will. at the end of three 
months, pay £1 bonus to every customer who can 
show coupons to the amount of three pounds 
(weight) of tea. 

Like all such swindlers, they explain away their 
@pparent gencrosity by stating that they are 80 
confident that once having tried their tea you 
will remain a customer for life, that they will soon 
get their money back. 

It is ensy to guess what happens. At the end of 
the three months the shop is found to Le empty, 
the swatchers have flown, and, to us¢ their own 
jargon, you may “ whis‘le for your £1 bonus!” 


wards and 
forwards, To 
give their cus- 
tomers a clear 
b impression of 
the various stones, some jewellers a‘lopt the device 
shown in the illusteation. A number of paste stones 
of various colours are fastened to the underside of the 
glass counter (A, B, C, D), so that customers may 
see at a glance what such and such a stonc is like. 


WHAT EVERY MAN REQUIRES. | 

Wauen his collars return from tle laundry with 
jagged tears in the place of the once neat batton- 
holes, the average 
man feels decidedly 
cross. Studs have an 
uncomfortable habit 
of wriggling through 
the enlarged button- 
holes, and when this 
happens their owner 
becomes terribly un- 
comfortable. An in- 
vention now on the 
market does away 
with this inconveni- 
ence altogether. It 
consists of a small 
oval piece of celluloid 
with a slit in the 
centre through which the stud passes. This shield 
is placed against the collar, and when the stud 
is passed through it there is no chance of its slipping. 


~ A USEFUL 
LAMP. 


Tue lamp largely used 
by boys employed in 

wnbrokers’ warehouses, 
as a peculiar crutch-like 
handle attached to it. 
Thie arrangement allows 
the lamp to be carried: 
under the arm of the 
user, when he is ascend- 
ing ladders to reach 
down parcels. The light 
from the lamp is thus 
focussed on the object 
the boy wishes to move, 
so that he can easily see 
if it is the parcel he 
requires. He also has 

5 both hands practically 
os free for handing down 
bulky objects. 
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Ir will be remembered that Allan 
Player, the supposed murderer of 
Arthur MacLeod, left “ Lonesome ” for 
two days to boldly mix with his fellow 
and chance arrest. 

His first day is one of narrow esca! 
but finally he arrives safely back at the 
Devonshire moors. Jack Radford is 
waiting for him in his little cottage. 
Barcly has Player finished reciting his 
adventures when a convict, hotly 
pursued by warders, bursts open the 
door of the cottage. 


A Police Haul. 

Tue convict was 8 powerful man, but he was no match for the warders. 
More than that, they were quickly reinforced by three other comrades, one in 
plain clothes, the other two dressed as County Police. In a minute he was 
handeufied and securely bound. 

Then another warder entered excitedly. 

“ Got him ?” he cried. 

“Yes, got him,” was the reply of the bigger of the two first 
warders. ‘My eye it was time, too. Twenty-four hours has he kept 
us onthe jump. Very sorry to have disturbed you, gentlemen,” he added 
anolozetically to Player and Radford, ‘ but we spotted this as a likely crib 
for hia to make for, and we’ve been having our eyes on it all the a 2 

“ \ell, he doesn’t look up to much now you've caught him,” said Player. 
f* What are you going to do with him ?” 

“March him back to Princetown.” 

“On foot ?” 

“ Gov’ment don’t supply motor-cars for convicts yet,” replied the warder 

rimly. 
™ But the poor chap’s dead beat,” said Player. ‘‘Come, you must 
Jt me make him some coffee. He’s had nothing for twenty-four hours. I 
daresay you can do with a cup, too.” 

Thre was a little hesitation, but the majority were in favour of the 
coffee. Radford’s spirit lamp was soon boiling water. 

“It’s a case of two men to each cup,” said Player. 

During the preparations and the drinking of the coffee, the warders waxed 
talkative. 

“Tt would never do for a convict to get clean away,” said one 
of them. ‘Why, it’s doubly dangerous over at the prison to-day. 
One cscape makes a dozen men want to imitate it, and they wouldn't 
think much of knocking a warder on the head if they saw a chance. 
You'd be surprised to see the way they simmer down after a capture.” 

And so they spoke. 

Player was interested. The month he had been out of touch with 
humanity might have niade him careful, but his two days of freedom had 
rovbed lim of any personal fear. He found himself questioning the police. 

Suddenly, for the first time since the capture, he met Radford’s eyes. 
They were full of warning. These men were not like the ordinary public, 
anong them might be trained mon, quick at remembering faces, and possibly 
with Player’s pictures in their pockets. ; 

And he remembered. 

Just then he looked at one of the County Police. The man was surveying 
him with marked interest. As their eyes met the policeman spoke. 

“* Excuse me, sir,” he said, “ but are you Mr. Radford ?” 

“No, that is Mr. Radford.” 

And he indicated his friend. 

“‘ Might I ask your name, sir ? ” persisted the constable. 

_ at that moment the door was swung open again, and two men 
entered, 

They looked around the room. 

__“ You look busy here,” said the foremost of them, a tall, spare man, 
with rather overhanging forehead. ‘‘ We did knock, but there was such 
a clatter of teacups that no one heard us. Ha, you've caught the convict ?”” 

“Yes,” replied the stout warder. “Oh, I see who it is! You are 
the gentleman I was talking to this afternoon. Yes, we've nabbed him.” 

“Just one moment, please,” spoke up the constable who had becn 
a uestioning Player, “ my business is urgent. I want to know that gentleman’s 

ame, 

Allan caught a hasty glance that Radford threw him, but made no reply. 

‘ Well, if you won't speak I will,” saidtheconstable. ‘+ I’m good at faces, 
aid T know who you are, though you have grown a moustache. You are 
A‘lan Player, who is wanted for the MacLeod murder.” 

Still Player said nothing. The policeman stepped forward. 

_." You can’t deny it? Very well. I take all risks. I’ve got your 
Ticture about me, and Tene I’mright. I arrest you. Therc is a warrant out.” 

The tall, spare man stepped forward. 

, Eh? What?” he cried. “ Arrest him?” he pointed to Allan 
Player, “What for ?” 

“ He's the man who did the MacLeod murder——” 
hot Rot—nonsense! You've got things mixed. We want him, of course, 

‘uf we want the other one more. I’ve got the warrant in my pocket. 
an Detective Bantling of Scotland and That’s the man I want ’—he 
ee to Jack Radford—“ Mr. Radford. I hold a warrant for your arrest. 

ou are charged with the murder of Arthur MacLeod.” 

And Jack Radford turned deathly white. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Fa Edna and Her Guardian. 
f My dear Edna, this does complicate things. I had no idea that you, 
of all people in the world, would involve yourself in such an affair. Now 


) Fie BRAND OF C AIN, »y nee a8 BULL. 


just be a good sensible girl and go right back to Devonshire and leave this to 
older heads.” 

And Frank Medway patted the pile of briefs on his desk. 

But Edna Dunville met his gaze frankly. 

It's no use saying that, Mr. Medway,” she replied. “I have reasons— 
strong reasons. You see, I met Mr. Player several times on the moors, and 
I know he can’t have done it. The moment I heard that he had been arrested 
I packed up—Aunt Mary would come with me—and we've taken rooms in 
eee a T am going to stay here till I know how it ends if I stay six 

18. 

_ Frank Medway rose from his seat and looked out on Fountain Court, 
which his chambers in the Temple overlooked. 
. Well, well,” he said; “I suppose there is no harm in that, after all. It 
is an cxcellent trait in your character, Edna, that you take such an interest 
in a man you have only met so recently. But poor Player will want more 
than sympathy to pull him out of this mess. Look at that pile of 
papers!” 

He ointed to a pile at his elbow. 

Player is a friend of mine,” he continued. ‘He was only arrested 
last night. I’ve already got myself briefed on his behalf, and I’ve 
Fa or hour of this day so far seeing what I can make of the 

“You will defend him ?” 

“ Yes, Edna, and I will put my best work intoit, too. Ican promise that. 
Now let me see. I must try to do the hospitable as much as a bachelor is 
able to. To-day is Thursday. I'll come round to-morrow if you give me 
your address and take you and your aunt to the Savoy to dinner. What ? 
Came in a hurry? No dresses? Well we must make it lunch instead—or, 
better still, Saturday—a motor drive to Windsor.” 

But Edna soon returned to the subject. 

“TI ought to tell you, Mr. Medway,” she said, ‘that Mr. Player 
ae me a number of things, and if you are defending him you ought to 

now——” 

“* My dear Edna,” he said, waving his hand, “forget them. Anything 
that will really help the case I already know, or Player will tell me. Forget 
he ever spoke to you, and ’’—he became serious—‘ for goodness’ sake, don't 
tell anyone that he ever spoke a word to you! We don’t want the case made 
more complicated than it is, and in matters like these, where so much interest 
is aroused, London is a great speaking-tube, where a whisper at one end 
becomes a shout at the other.” 

“* But I feel so anxious to help ! ” she pleaded. 

he said——” 
_ _ ‘Forget them, Edna. You must remember law is a strange thing. It 
isn’t as if we have to prove anything. We are the ones to deny. The 
prosecution bring the charge. They may say what they like and they may 
think what they like, but unless they prove their case I shall c'aim a verdict 
for my client.’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand all that,” she said; “ but I feel 
80 anxious.” 

“My dear Edna,”—he spoke with just that accent in his voico which 
toned his usual bluntness down to something like patronising geniality— 
“this is just one of those reasons why women never make lawyera. You 
meet a young man once. You hear a pathetic story, and you are all feeling 
and sorrow and sympathy. It is impossible to do the best, and think the 
clearest, when you aro like that. No! Allan Player is a man I estecin, 
friend of mine, and I shall do my very best for him ; but, serious as his position 
is, I shall never let it become more than a ‘case’ to me.” 

Edna started to her feet. 

“ Then it is serious ?’’ she said. ‘ There is danger ?” 

Frank Medway heard something in her accent that he must havo failed 
to notice before. 

He turned and faced her and searched her through and through with a 
penetrating glance. For a moment neither spoke. When at last tho lawyer 
broke the silence it was in an altered voice. 

“T understand you now, Edna.” 

Then a minute later, 

“‘T wish you had not come—I cannot tell you something that I meant 
to have told you. I had been waiting till you were old enough to hear it— 
and now suddenly, when I find the child gone, and that you are a woman— 
there comes this complication.” 

I don’t understand.” she said, half wondering. as she spoke, if what 
she was saying were quite true. 

“T cannot explain now,” he replied. ‘I am a lawyer before everything. 
I have a hard and difficult task as it is todo my duty. I don’t want to fai 
in that duty. When the trial is over and I lave done my best, then I 
will explaiu. Till then we will not speak to each other about Player 


” 


“T am sure some things 


” 


But—— 
“T will do my best for him. I will not leave a stone unturned. He shall 
have the most that I can give.” 


She walked down the Embankment, gazing upon the river. 

At the end, near the Houses of Parliament, she spoke to a policeman, 
asking her way. 

“And what is that imitation Norman building over there 2?” she asked 
when the kindly policeman had pointed out a few places to her. 

“That, miss, is Scotland Yard.” 

“ Where the detectives aro?” 

oe Yes, miss.’’ 

“Thank you!” 

A sudden impulse seized her. 

She crossed the road. 


4s you are thinking of means whereby you may benefit the Fresh Air Fund, perhaps you would like an F..A.F. contest. OS” 


CHAPTER XV. 
At Scotland Yard. 


“J sicst sce someone coanected with the case at once,” said Edna 
Dunville. 

Was it important ? Of course it was important. Had she not come all 
the way from Devonshire ? 

And with arguments, sometimes childish, sometimes womanly, but 
always overwhelming, Edna broke down the red tape regulations and various 
other obstacles that were put in her way at Scotland Yard. 

She carricd her purpose. . 

“ You can see Detective Dale who was on the case, miss,” they said to her. 
* Inspector Bantling is called away on other business.” : 

Detective Copeland Dale was a very young man to be in such a profession. 
The girl felt a little timid of confiding in him. But it was a case of 
“ Hobson's choice.” She saw him ina small room set aside for such interviews. 

Her first words carried no conviction, though they brought sympathy. 
Edna was “ certain’ that Allan Player was innocent. 

“T heard it this morning at breakfast-time,” she said. “He was 
arrested last night, and so was Mr. Radford, and they were both taken off to 
London. Why Mr. Radford was arrested I’m sure I don't know—that scems 
to me to be a silly action, and he’s sure to be let off. I’vecome up to London 
about Mr. Player. I am certain he is innocent.” 

“You have reasons for saying this ?”” asked Dale quictly. 

“Oh, I know him so well! ‘| am certain—positively certain, he could 
never have done it!” 

The detective stretched out his hand, palm downward. 

“T'm afraid we police are very hardened characters,” he said ; ‘“‘ feeling 
certain is not sufficient for us. Now I take it that you have not come two 
hundred miles to tell us only that. Do you know anything ? Have you any 
real facts to give us ?” 

She looked at him. 

“ Just think,” he went on. ‘ You probably acted on some impulse in 
coming here. Somewhere in the back of your mind you have a reason. Let 
me know what it is. The veriest trifle may sometimes lead to most 
remarkable developments in a case like this.” 

She played a moment with her gloves. 

“ How clever you are!’ she said. ‘“ Yes. I have a reason, I didn't 
want to te!l you what, but I suppose I must. I’m afraid I shall be breaking 
confidences I ought to keep, putt wank to put first things first, and if 1 make a 
mistake in one way, it will be to prevent a worse mistake another way.” 

The detective nodded his head approvingly. 

“‘ Very sensibly spoken,” he said. ‘‘ Now tell me all you know.” 

But Edna drew back. 

“Not yet,” sho said firmly. 
Mr. Player in danger ?” 

“Tn very serious danger,” replied Dale. 

“Then why was Mr. Radford arrested ?” 

Dale looked at the back of his hand, then at the cciling. 

‘“* You’ve asked me a question, Miss Dunville,”’ he replicd, ‘‘ that everyone 
fn the place is asking. There are some men who get a bee in their bonnet 
and act on the most absurd lines. My own opinion is that Mr. Radford is as 
innocent as I am, but there is no doubt he is mixed up in the affair. He did 
some rather clumsy work in America in leaving Mr. Player’s things about and 
a, letters that Mr. Player had written. Did you read about a parcel 

eing left in a lift ?” 

sé Yes.” 

“Tt was wrapped up in a half sheet of brown paper of an unusual shade, 
and the other half was found in Mr. Radford’s bedroom an hour after it was 
opened. From that day Mr. Radford was tracked and watched. ‘The only 
wonder is that the American Press didn’t get hold of the affair. Mr. Radford 
was seen to post a letter which the police at once obtained from the Post O.fice 
and opened. An American detective occupied the berth next to him in the 
steamer back, and my chief, Mr. Bantling, met him when he landed at 
Southampton, and arrested him later at his cottage on Dartmoor.” 

“But why ?” 

“There is no harm in telling you. 
chicf thinks he did it.” 

“And you?” 

“Well, you sec, Miss Dunville, it was through my discoverics that 
another man was arrested.” 

‘““Mr. Player ?” 

“No! The serving-man, Jepson. I got a clue from Mr. Maclcod's 
cheque book, and called on his bankers.” 

**So you think Mr. Player is innocent now.” 

“I think Jepson tried to steal the money—and I think Mr. Player is in 
great danger.” . 

‘“* What do you mean by that ?” 

“That you may help me if you tell me the whole story.” 

“ Very well ; Iwill. But how did Jepson get the money ? ” persisted Edna. 

iat found the body, miss, and ten seconds are long enough to pick a 
pocket. a4 

Edna Dunville nodded. th 

“You are very clever,” she said. ‘I will tell my story now with 
confidence. Now I am going to repeat to you, word by word, as well as I 
can remember, the story that Mr. Player told me of all that happened. 
Perhaps you will find a clue in it somewhere.” 

** By George, a good idea,” said Copeland Dale. 

For the next filteen or twenty minutes he was an interested listener, 
never dak pr till she had repeated the whole of Player’s recital of all that 
happened to him from the moment he woke in the flat till he had reached the 
reircat at Dartmoor. 

She finished a little anxiously, looking at him as if to ask what he had 
found But he gave ker no clue. 

“And now, miss,” he said, “To want a liitle more. 
interested in this atfair?” 

““T would rather not say —at least not now.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Dale; “I won't ask that question again. Let 


“T must ask you a question first. Is 


He will be charged to-morrow. My 


Why are you 
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me know something else instead. You see, you come to us asastranger, } 
helps us if we understand with whom we are dealing. Waich of all 1h 

people do you know, and what is your relationship or connection wiih ‘; 
case ? You don’t mind, miss ? ank you. Just a little something abo. 
yourself would be useful.” aie 

She hesitated. Then she told him substantially what she jiod on 
told Allan Player of her knowledge and intimacy with the di; ee 
cha-a+ters in the case. 

Copeland Dale listened, took a note or two, questioned, went bij, 
Player's story, and finally got one or two facts clear. _ 

““ Where are you staying ?” he asked. 

She gave him the address of a private hotel in Bayswater. 

“T can’t promise anything, miss,” he said, “ and I don’t want von to } 
too hopeful. q do see one little point, however. I'll call and see you,’ 

“ Thank you.” 

“ And, Miss Dunville.” 

“ Yes ? 2 

“ You needn’t bother to see anyone else—es 
He’s one of those men who form notions, and 
present. I’m going to work this on my own.” 

CHAPTER XVL 
A Theory that Broke Down. 

Tae next day Jack Radford was discharged. 

“T trust,” said the magistrate sternly as ho dismissed him. “th: yo: 
will seo the wisdom in future of not seeking to introduce into series matiey 
of law Quixotic escapades that are aimed at confusing the ends of justin 
Had it not been that Scotland Yard has verified your alibi and tha: vou a: 
also required as a witness a little later, the law might have taken a yer 
serious view of your action. I am informed that tho interests of ju-tic 
alone prevent your immediate arrest on another charge.” 

But outside the Court the same mazgistrate’s son was tho fic-t to cla; 
him on the shoulder. 

“Don’t mind the dad, Jack,” he said. ‘I expect ho was hail an | 
preparing that sentiment Ist night. He likes to see a well-vounle:| 
following his name in the StaNDARD.” 

Tho dramatic arrest and the hasty discharge of Radford were nici 
discussed, but nowhere with such interest as in Scotland Yard itwi 
Inspector Bantling had built up © theory, and, up to a certain point. eve) 
thing had gone to prove his theory might be a true solution of the proliem. 

Radford’s movements in America, his known intimacy with th: 
murdered man, the fact that ho had sailed immediately after the crime, th: 
endeavour that he had madc to dispose of articles which had probabiy con fron 
MacLeod’s flat—albeit Player's name was upon them—these, and a scvir 0 
minor points, had made Bantling jump to one conclusion—Radiord was tlh 
criminal. 

Bantling was not a man who accepted the obvious. His boast was tht iv 
could look bclow the surface, and herein was his weakness as well ay hi 
strength. 

In this case Allan Player's guilt was the obvious. Alone amonz hi 
colleagues, Bantling had first doubted, then disbelieved, and on the ariva’ 
of sal logratas from Amcrica, hastily constructed his alternative. Whe 
Radford landed the detective was awaiting him with a warrant. 

But, alas! Tho whole thoory had collapsed in a moment. One wor. 
from Radford had done it. Upon the night of the crime he stated tha 
he had given a lecture on “ England Under the Four Georges” to the St 
Ethelred Guild, at Twerton-on-Avon. 

So the prosecution of Jack Radford concluded. At the last moment 
the charge of hits being “an accessory after the fact”? was also abdom ii 
pending a clearer case being made out against Allan Finyer. 

* * * * 


ially Inspector Baniline 
don’t want any formed a 


Spere 


But Jack Radford was not allowed to drop out of tho case, A youn: 
man began to cultivate his acquaintance, a young man who gave the nom 
of Copeland Dale, and who admitted being a detective. a 

At first Radford made no endeavour to discourage the detective < ott 
tures. But when a week had passed and Radford had aheady mr! t! 
detective three times without feeling that much progress had been mule, In 
began to have his doubts about Dale’s ability to help the case. 

“Mr. Dale,” he said the next time Dale called on him, “To hope vw 
won’t be annoyed, but it strikes me that I’ve boen wasting a great tr 
of valuable time. This is our fourth meeting, and so far you havent." 
nfe a vital question yet, or made a vital statement.” ; 

‘““Mr. Radford, why did you telephone to Mr. Medway from your 4s! 
just after Mr. Player came to you ?” asked the detective. 

Radford started. The man evidently knew more than he thou. 

“ And why did Mr. Player leave his hat in the outer room whit: he his 
in your bedroom ? And why did you think of getting him down t» De\ vn 
shire in Mr. Medway’s motor-car ?” 

“Mr. Player told you ?”” questioned Radford. . 

“T have never met Mr. Player in my life,” replied the detective. 

Raiford made many giiesscs, all of them far from the real truth, 1) 
denly a new aspect of the case struck him. The police knew that Medway 
was implicated, and Medway, as counsel for the defence, was Piayess 
remaining hope. He could scarcely appcar in that capacily now. ius 
scemed to read his thoughts. eal 

“T know what you are thinking of,” he said; “it would he a" 
awkward to rearrange the defence. But the fact is that I believe you" lieing 
is all wrong from end toend. Come, Mr. Radford, tell me: Wirat is yout” 
opiaion of this case? Don’t be afraid to let me have the cold, clear |" 
Do you think that Mr. Player did it ?”’ 

‘* He is a sleep-walker,’ said Radford a little uneasily. Kee Tse 

““M’yes! And did the crime in his sleep? Eh? 1 believe that is t 
line your friend Mr. Medivay will defend him on ?” 

‘*T believe so,” said Radford. oe 

“Very well,’ continued the detective; “only not a worl oi tl 
anyone. Your defence is all wrong. Mr. Player never commitl: 


crime at all,’* 
(To be concluded shortly.) 
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The Working of the Little Levers and Clutches 
that Manage a Motor-car. : 

Iv the very early days of the motoring craze an 
Englishman was touring on his machine in the 
remote parts of Ireland. Like most other motorists 
at that time, he knew about as much of tho 
mechanical parts of his car as he did of the moon, 
perhaps less, and when a breakdown occurred in an 
out-of-the-way village he tore his hair in despair. 

As a last resource he took his “crock” to the 
local blacksmith’s and commanded him to deal with 
it as gently as may be. 

The blacksmith put bo ah rights in an hour or 
g0, but his bill was a good ‘deal longer. 

“To repair of motor—£5,” it ran. 

“ What the dickens does this mean ?” asked the 


ear-man ‘Five pounds for a little job like that?” 
“Sure, no,” said the smith. ‘Faith, your 
honour, it’s this wise." And he altered the bill as 
follows : 

£s. d. 

To repair of motor .. «2 o- 2 6 

To knowing how. .. eo «. 417 6 

£5 0 0 


And although motors are as common as carts 
nowadays, there are a good many readers of P.W. 
who aro just . 
as much at 
sca with a 
motor as was 
the English- 
man in ques- 
tion. 

They labour 
under the 
delusion that 
all a chauffeur 
has to do is to 
sit at the steer- 
ing wheel, and 
when it is 
necessary to 
dash round a 
motor-’bus or 
crawl behind a 
donkey _ bar- 
row, “ pulling 
a trigger or 
something” 
does the trick. 

As a matter 
of fact, there 
are at least 
three levers 


These two levers are to be seen on nearly 


every motor-car. longer one is an 
emerg brake which ts used when- 
ever a sudden pull up is necessary. The 
other is for changing the car’s gear. 
They are ae forward or pulled 


‘ward. 


and two cn to control with hands and feot. 
You will have noticed on every taxi-cab, private 


car, or even motor-’bus, two long levers running up 
from the floor boards to a level with the driver's 
right hand, 

The longer of the two, which works on a AAAAH 
shaped bar (see the first picture), is merely the 
emergency brake, used when a steep hill is to be 
descended or a sudden pull-up is necessary. 

The sccond lever, slightly shorter, is the change- 
speed lever, and this is about the most important 
on the car. 

If you have 
been used to 
riding a 
bicycle with 
a single gear 
and then 
borrow a 
friend’s 
machine 
with a three- 
speed gear 
(one very 
high, ono 
medium, and 
one very low) 
you will be 
able to ride 
up a_ hill 


Another lever for controlling a motor- 

cur's speed is to be found on top of the 

seering wheel. The chauffeur pushes it 

round from right to left and so increases 
or decreases the speed. 


your own. 
The lower 
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the gear, the easier it is to pedal up hill, though, 
of course, using a very low gear you will be able 
to travel only very slowly on the flat. 

he Yon ’ motor. 

n the flat the driver pushes the change-s 
lever right forward, and this gives him a high ae 
When he approaches an incline ho pulls back the 
speed lever one notch, and this brings into use the 
medium gear. If the incline becomes worse he 
pulls the lever right back and so puts in the lowest 
gear; the pace of the car becoming slower with 
each change. 

In order to prevent the gears from changing of 
their own accord, the lever is fitted with a spring 
catch which slips into one of three notches in the 


bracket holding the gear lever in place. Thore is a 
notch for 


each gear. 
On very 

heavy cars 

and on 


motor-’ busca 
there are 
often four 

ears, the , 
lowest being 
used only for 
climbing the 
steepest 
hills. 


But there 
must be 
some other 
means of 
controlling 
the speed of 
@ car, in- 
dependently 
of the gears. 
Otherwise, 
when eared 
ing along the flat on the top gear, the pace would 
be far too high. has . 

Here, therefore, is need for another lever. It will 
be found usually on top of the steering wheel, 
working round inside the rim of the wheel on a 
AAASH shaped rest, to prevent its jolting out of 
place, and is known as the throttle. It regulates 
the supply of gas which works the motor. 

As this lever is pushed away from you or towards 
you in acircle, so the speed of the car increases or 
decreases. It is the engine controller, the motor 
oo to it as obediently as does the ship to its 

elm. 

You may not be aware that once the engine of a 

motor is stopped it cannot be started again except 
by winding at the handle in front, which necessitates 
the driver leaving his seat. It is so, nevertheless. 
- As it is often necessary to stop the car in traffic a 
dozen times in as many yards, it would be impos- 
sible to alight every timo and restart the engine. 
Therefore, every car has an arrangement whereby 
the engine can run continuously whether the car is 
travelling or at a 
standstil 

A motor has 
travelled many 
thousands of miles 


roa device, called the clutch 
the : . 

for the clutch, after every stop in the 
traffic, the chauffeur would have to get 
out of the car and restart the engine by 
winding the handle to be found in front, 


enables 
engine to run continuously, But 


without the 
engine’ being 
stopped for a 
second. 


The device which 
enables such a feat 
to be accomplished 
is called a clutch, 
and is seen in our 
third illustration. 
B is the fly-wheel 
of the engine, and 
A is a cone which 
fits very tightly 
into B, but which by pressing down the pedal C can 
be withdrawn quite free of B. Now, as B is 
connected to the engine and A to the road wheels 
of the car, when A isslipped into B the road wheels 
must revolve if the engino is working. And, of 
course, if A and B are disconnected by pressing 
the pedal C, the engine can continue working 
while the road wheels are still. 

The ae C will be found on the floor of the car 
at the driver's feet, side by side with another pedal, 
(see our last picture). 

This econ pedal is a brake which the chauffeur 
uses at all times when he desires to slow down, 
though if he has to pull up vory suddenly the hand 
brake will be used as well. 


Here we have the clutch pedal, 
which works the clutch, and the 


brake pedal, used when the 

chauffeur wishes to slow up. 

They are to be found side by side, 
at the driver's feet. 
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ee, 
Some Amazing Adventures of Men who have 
Escaped from Gaol. 

Ty 1897 a man called Thomas Edgar Stripling 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life for murder, 
on a warrant issued ie the Governor of Georgia. 

Three ycars later he escaped from gaol and 
vanished utterly, in spite of a big reward offcred 
for his recapture. On March 3rd last the important 
town of Danville, Virginia, was paralysed by the 
news that Mr. R. Morris, their popular and efficient 
Chicf Constable, had been arrested as tho escaped 
murderer, Stripling. 

He did not deny the accusation, and now, unless 
the Government intervenes, will have to go back 
to prison and serve out his lifelong sentence. 

Escapes from prison are common enough, but 
fortunately for the public the fugitive’s first per- 
formance is usually a burglary which he commits 
to gain food and clothing, and which invariably 
puts the police on his track and leads to his re- 
arrest. It is estimated that the average length of 
time during which an escaped prisoner is at liberty 
is less than twenty-four hours. 

STARTED THREE SAW MILLS. 

In this country successful escapes are almost 
unknown. But there are cases on record. About 
eleven years ago a man came to Hull, and went 
into business as a contractor. 

He had four or five hundred pounds, and hy his 
plausible manner gained credit, and soon got a 
contract for building a chapel. 

Then he started three saw mills, and soon was 
employing 120 men. But—to use an Americanism 
—he had bitten off more than he could chew, and 
after a couple of years he went bankrupt and ab- 
scond 

He was arrested, and then it was discovered that 
he was no other than a convict who had escaped 
in 1899 from Stafford Gaol, where he was serving a 
five-years’ term for swindling. 

The career of the Russian Count Nicholas Savin 
reads like a page of sensational fiction. In the 
vear 1888 this man. who was tall. handsome. and 
had extraordinarily fine manners, was convicted of 
forgery and sent to Siberia. 

TRAM-CONDUCTOR, CABMAN, AND SOLDIER, 

In 1893 he succeeded in making his escape. He 
somehow reached Japan, and thence worked his 
way to the United States, where he became a tram- 
conductor in Chicago. and afterwards a cabman. 

In 1898 he volunteered, and fought in the 
Spanish-American War. He showed such plu. 
that he gained promotion to the rank of sergeant, 
and afterwards went to Spain as the representative 
of an American export. house. 

But the wonderful Russian secret police were on 
his track, and, discovering that his identity was 
known, he took ship for Hamburg. It was too 
late. On arrival he was arrested, extradited. and 
is now back in his dreary exile in Siberia. 

A match for Savin’s career may be found in that 
of Almeyer, the notorious French criminal. 

Almeyer boasted that no gaol could hold him. It 
was almost true. On one occasion he actually 
forged an order for his own release. 

FOOLED THE WARDER TO LET HIM OUT. 

He was being examined by the judge when 
he managed to upset an inkpot. The judge 
went into the next room to wash his hands, and 
Almeyer specdily seized an official form, filled 
it up, and stamped it. When the judge returned 
the prisoner asked him for leave to have 
somo clothes sent to him, and his request was 
granted. 

The warder at the door heard Almeyer say: 
“ What. shall I do with the order, sir ?”’ 

“‘ Give it to the Governor of tho gaol. 
sec to it,”” was the reply. 

“ You heard,” ait Almeyer to the warder, as 
the latter was conducting him back to gaol. ‘Iam 
released. Here is the order.” 

The warder let him go, whereupon Almeyer, 
instead of taking to flight, remained in Paris. and 
got employment in a stockbroker’s office, where he 
‘did very well. But presently temptation seized 
him, and he stole £8,000, and was again arrestcd. 

He escaped once more—this timo inside a prison 
dust-bin—and again took up clerical work. But the 
end came at last, and he was sent to New Caledonia. 
There he became secretary to the Governor, and 
after some months seized an opportunity of stealing 
his launch, and departing. This time for good. 
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©" Murder £ Benjamin Nathan 
iil 


Tur murder of Benjamin Nathan, at his home 
in New York City, during the last days of July, 
1870, was one of the most mysterious and sen- 
sational crimes of the day. . 

Benjamin Nathan was & broker and private 
banker, possessed a great fortune, and had a 
reputation second to nono among his fellows. 

Early in July, 1870, he moved into his country 
house, while his luxuriously furnished town house 
at New York he gave over to the decorators and 
upholsterers, to be touched up for the autumn. — 

Once or twice a week it was the banker's habit 
to visit his office to consult with his confidential 
clerk, and then, after a short trip home to see how 
the workmen were progressing, to return to his 
house in the country. : 

On July 29th, making one of these trips to the 
eity, he was detained later than usual, and planned 
to spend the night at his house in town. 

His visit proved a surprise to the housekceper, & 
Mrs. Kelly, whose son, William Kelly, did occasional 

Ls about the place. But his sons Frederick and 
Vashington, the former of whom was his favourite, 
while the latter was somewhat wild, were in town 
eod expecting him. 

A NIGHT AMONG HIS PAPERS. 

Washington Nathan, unlike his brother, refused 
to scttlc down to steady work, and lived the life 
of a man about town. He had already severely 
tricd his father’s patience, but their relations were 
got yet at the breaking point. 

The heat of the past few days had given way to 
a cool wind, suggesting a thunderstorm. Mr. 
Nathan resolved to retire early, and directed Mrs. 
Kelly to arrange a bed of mattresses upon the 
floor of the reception room, upon the second story, 
immediately adjoining which was a little hall-room 
in which he kept his private papers. : 

It was the banker's intention to spend part of 
the evening in looking over these. Ho passed 
aevcral hours in the little office, arranging his 
alfairs, while outside a violent thunderstorm roke 
ever the city, and peals of thunder deadened all 
other noises. 

A little safe stood in one corner of Mr. Nathan’s 
office. At length he rose, locked his papers away 
e this, placed the keys in his pocket, and prepared 

lor rest. 

Soon after ho had retired, his son Frederick, who 
had been paying some calls that evening, returned, 
panzcd at tho door of the impromptu bedroom, and 
tinding his father not yet asleep, stopped to wish 
him good-night. é 

A little while afterwards Washington Nathan 
eniered the house, and as he afterwards declared, 
lvked into the reception-room, but, finding his 
father asleep, passed up to his own room on an 
upper story without awakening him. 

* Or FICER! HURRY, FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE!” 

Jclin Mangam. a watchman, was that night on 
duty in tha district ia which the Nathan mansion 
was situated, 

{t was one of the worst nights that he had 
duewn. ‘dhe rain fei! in sheets which flooded 
tha maluny; the lightning flashed continuously, 
ead the thunlerciaps came almost on top of one 
another. For a :noment, as Mangam afterwards 
Heciared, ho saw a lizht flash in the house of the 
banker, but it disappeared agiin, and all was 
dak. 

At wix o'clock Mangam passed along the 
etrvet, on his way to meet the relief. As he 
turacd upon tho last round of his beat a voice 
from the Nathan maasion called to him in agonised 
tuaca: e 

“ Gitiver!) Hiacey, tor Heaven's sake !”* 

Meaagam spua round upon his heel. On the 
eteps of the Nathna home he saw Frederick and 
Wash':cton, in their night attice, gesticulating at 
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This Sensational Crime took place During 4 Violent Thunder 
and Lightning tert, and has never been Cleared Up. 


him wildly, and shouting. 
and dashed up the steps. 


asked. . 
“My father has been murdered, 
Frederick, while Washington, who appeared 

less excited, chimed in: ; 
“ Wather is lying murdered upstairs.” 


Mangam tossed down his waterproof overcoat, 
vigorously 
Then, without 
waiting for the arrival of a brother officer, he 
first inquiring of the sons whether 
sus- 
man 
into the reception room he 
n the threshold of the little 
with blood. The banker had 
been dead for at least three hours ; in fact, his body 


went to the sticet, and began rapping 
upon the pavement for assistance. 
rushed upstairs, 
there was anyone 
pected. Ho was 
was lying, and going 
saw the dead man w 
hall bedroom, covere' 


in the house whom. the 
told where the murde 


was already quite cold. 

Mangam told the 
regreticd it, it was his dut 
charge of the houschold an 
leave. 


A police inspector was summoned. He at once 


placed his detectives on the case. 
SEVERAL FINGERS BROKEN. 


N. 
When the detectives arrived they declared that 
had never witnessed such a crue] murder, or 


the 
cain tn which the victim had evidently mado so 
determined a struggle for life. 
On the dead man’s body 
numerous blows, evidently inflicted with o heavy, 
blunt instrument. There were four wounds on the 


head, any one of which would have been sufficient 


to cause immediate death. 


Several of the fingers had been broken. A 


desperate struggle had evidently occurred in the 
door way between the two rooms, and upon the 


walls were the imprints of two hands : ono that of 
Nathan himself, as was evident from the shape of 


the fingers: the other, that of a long hand, with long, 
tapering, well-kept fingers. 

Had the system of finger records been in use 
then the murderer would undoubtedly have been 


discovered, for never have two finger-prints yet 


been found that are alike. 
fact was wholly unknown. 

That the motive of the crime was robbery could 
easily be scen. The murdered man’s keys had 
been taken from his pocket, but whether before 
or after his death could not be determined. The 


But in those days this 


safe in tho private office had been unlocked, a 


cireumstance somewhat peculiar, for it was 80 
concealed that a burglar, coming into the house 
by chance, could not have discovered it. From 
within had been taken a wooden case containing a 
number of rare coins; the housckeeping money, 
amounting to a few pounds, was also inissing from 
a drawer, together with some family trinkets. 
THE LONG IRON BAR. 

From the murdered man’s clothes the robber had 
removed a valuable watch and chain, valued at 
£30, and three gold studs had been removed from 
the shirt front—after death, as the blood-stained 
finger-prints upon the linen disclosed. Having 
committed the deed, the murderer had coolly 
gone into the bathroom and washed his 
hands. 

These circumstances made it clear that it was 
an ‘inside’ job—that is to say, it had evidently 
been done by somcone familiar with the interior of 
the house. 

While Mangam: was awaiting the arrival of 
tho police inspector, Frederick Nathass, who was 
standing beside Lim at the strect door, suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“‘ Hero's something ! ” 

He stooped and picked up an iron bar, about 
twenty inches in length, smeared with blood. That 
this was the instrument with which the murderer 
had accomplished his crime there could be no 
doubt. It was what is known among ship-car- 
penters as a “dog,” a bar of one-inch wrought 
iron with the ends turned up. 

The news of this tragedy shocked the entire city. 
The Press denounced the police for their failure to 
catch the murderer immediately. The Hebrew 
community and the Stock Exchange offered huge 
rewards for information leading to the discovery of 
the murderer. 


Counon? If so, you have prebably read the conditions. 


Mangam began to run, 
“What's wrong?” he 


exclaimed 
much 


Nathan boys that much as he 
to take complete 
permit nobody to 


were the marks of 


some secrets that wil! never be revealed. 
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As is usual in euch cases, the police were han 
pered by cranks who began writing them lsiter 
offering clues, with the sole object of leading th 
detectives astray. Numerous criminals weiw ar 
rested upon suspicion, but all in vain. 
~ One of the chief things that hampered the polic: 
was the interest manifested in the case by th 
deceased man’s friends. It had been whispered 
almost from the date of the tragedy, that Washing 
ton Nathan was the guilty person. . 

There is little to help this theory. FEstranco 
though the father and son had been—and hj 
was shown by the terms of Nathan's wil! 
which practically disinherited Washington—ther, 
is no reason to believe that the latter was ¢ 
parricide. 

The very violence of the blows delivered maki 
such a soppoeian improbable, for the murder fia: 
evidently n accomplished by a resolute an 
determined man. But it is unfortunate, in th: 
interests of Washington, that the crime was neve 
cleared up. 

The first care of the police was to inform them. 
selves as to the movements, habite, and characte: 
of all the inmates of the Nathan mansion. 

When Mangam first saw the two brothers upo: 
the steps he noticed that there was blood upo: 
Frederick’s socks and shirt-front. This was easi! 
explained, however, by Frederick's statement that 
when he saw his father dead, in an access of yri 
he had flung himself upon his body. - 

Washington Nathan had exhibited no suc’ 
emotion, however. His demeanour was not tls 
of a dutiful son euddenly bereaved of a fathe: 
But the stories concerning his life and associat 
that leaked out were such as to impel tlic author: 
ties to ee him under the close watch of friend 
who pledged themselves to produce him at i 
moment’s notice. After the inquest, however, tl 
suspicion that had been directed against him wa 
removed, 

WHY YOUNG KELLY WAS SUSPECTED. 

What is probably the true explanation of thi 
mysterious case ? 

he man upon whom suspicion fell mos! 
appears to have been William Kelly, the son o! 
Nathan's housekeeper. 

The probabilities are that he admitted som 
confederates into the house with a view to robin; 
the safe, and that they succeeded in obtaining th 
key and in opening it, but in doing so arouscd Mi. 
Nathan, who engaged in the struggle which brought 
about his death. 

Ho must have recognised young Kelly, and thi 
circumstance made it essential in order to ins. 
the safety of the party that the old banker's mout: 
should be closed for ever. 

This would explain the many unnecessary How: 
that were delivered and the ferocity of the attach. 
which did not cease until all life had been batters. 
out of the body of the victim. 

It was afterwards shown that Kelly had been 
the associate of thieves, and he was never able to 
explain in a satisfactory manner his whereabou' 
on that night. 

The entire story of the Benjamin Nathan mide 
remains shrouded in mystery. The absolite 
failure of the police, the laxness of those charsed 
with the guarding of the house, the failure t 
present plausible evidence against anyorc, all pein! 
to the fact that some secret influence was at worh 
with the purpose of thwarting investigation. 

CLUES HAVE NEVER COME. 

From the day after tho Nathan murder 8 
famous detective, engaged on the case, went ite 
a decline and never regained his former jovivlits 
of spirita. It was openly said that his death, soon 
afterward, was brought about by the burden of @ 
dreadful secret, which passed with him, and that all 
chance of discovering the murderer would have to 
be abandoned. 

Thus the Nathan murder remains at once one of 
the greatest and the most inexplicable myste! 
of the last generation. For a long while afterward: 
it was hinted that at some future date a clue wo" 
come to light, the secret would be unexpect'!') 
disclosed from some unexpected quarter ; and Uw: 
are men living to-day who have not yct abaudow d 
this expectation. , 

Move than once it has been reported, the police 
were about to “revive” the murder. But a> (° 
years roll on this becomes increasingly impro! tl. 
and it may now be sct down as one of those .1ue- 


(Next week: The Countess Who Tortured Her 


Lovers.) 


Very well. OF 
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By JAMES SHERLIKER. 

Scene: A side street near a West End theatre or 
music-hall. 

Tre: Afternoon. 

Your attention is attracted to littlo knots of 
girls and young men near a door over which is the 
word “ Stage.’ . 

They are and anxious. If you were to 
touch this girl’s arm she would start, and tremble. 
If you were to tap that young man’s shoulder he 
would probably change colour as he turned to face 
you. ‘They are all between Dreamland and Night- 
mareland, and the more they try to appear un- 
concerned the more they invite one’s notice. 

They are fame-seekers. They want to sing, and 
dance, and act. They believe that they are going 
to make the stage, and that the stage is going to 
make them. They came to the conclusion quiie 
some time ago in the suburbs and the country 
where they live and are encouraged. They dis- 
covered that they ed what their friends 
call ‘‘ real talent,” and were told that if they didn’t 
go to town and “do something ” they would be 
depriving the public of just what the public 
clamours for. 

WAITING TO BE LET IN. . 

Strolling by are novices who have done a little 
on the boards, and are waiting to be asked to do 
a little more. They strike painfully Judicrous 
attitudes in their violent efforts to imitate the “ old 
hands ’—those familiar landmarks of the ‘ actors’ 
mile” famous for fat cigars, loud trousers, empty 
pockets, a delightful disregard of tailors’ threats, 
and stories of how they assisted Irving—‘ Henery, 
mark you ’—away back in the good old days. 

rere the fame-seekers look on wondering, ponder- 


“ They scem to do well out of it,” a girl remarks 
to her friend. 

“Of course they do,” answers her friend. ‘So 
will you if you don’t let yourself tumble to pieces. 
Look at this ’—producing a picture-postcard of a 
Icading actress, ‘‘ Do you mean to tell me that 
face is cleverer than yours ? It’s push does it, as 
I've told you till I’m tired. Here y’are, take 
another pull at this. . . . Goon, you ncedn't 
be afraid ; it’s well-watered.” 

There is the sound of a shooting bolt and an 
attendant opens the stage door. The fame-scekers 
pass inside, 

Many of the young people are surprised at the 
gloom and bareness of the approach to the wings, 
and say so ; but the rest remember that the “‘ stars 
are satisfied with the surroundings, and say nothing. 

BEFORE THE JUDGES. 

They flutter to the wings after the manner of 
frizhtened fowls and immediately make friends 
with one another, whispering the while in an 
agitated way, and every few seconds darting looks 
crammed with meaning in the direction of the 
stalls, where will sit the manager and others who 
arc to pronounce judgment. 

Now somebody calls out a name, and its owner 
walks forth to answer the charge of believing that 
he or she is fitted to minister at the shrine of Public 
Entertainment. It is a song or a dance. Perhaps 
It is given complete ; perhaps not. Another name 
is called, and another hopeful steps forward. 

_The judges sit in the front seats, and smoke 
cigars, and make notes, and keep calling out: 
" Next, please!” 

“Next” comes tripping alone. 

Their lordships listen for a minute. Then they 
ean towards one another the same as country 
macistrates do before deciding the fate of the 
Prisoner, and.--‘t Next, please !’’ crashes into the 
®spirant’s song. 

“Next, next!" The calls come quickly. 
oo aspirant for music-hall honours continues 
HV30 be 

,, (00d gracious |” the manager is saying. 

Cheek!” says the assistant. 


“ Go on, let him finish the verse. 


My head.can’t 
€ much worse,” 7 
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the look of each says “‘1’m sorry for you.” The 
nan at the piano is yawning. A judge shakes his 
head. A singer waiks 6ff and another walks on. 

Then a budding comedicnne with ability is 
requested to wait, and you can hear her thanki 
Heaven as she moves quickly to the wings atraid 
that the judges may change their minds and her 
outlook. Now she is busy composing the telegram 
which she promised to send bome if she were 
engaged. 

On—off. On—off. Here a smile like summer's ; 
over there—tcars. On—off. Qn—otl. All fresh 
from Ambition’s anvil. All certain of success. 
All—or nearly all—finding failure. 

“T’ve heard something in my time,” a judge 
remarks, “but, really, really—— Next, please ! 
Who's got the time ? Hurry up; hurry up!” 

JUST LIKE AN OLD HAND. 

You cannot watch the show for long without 
feeling that ‘the trial” is a unique production, 
one intensely human, and as emblematical of life 
as it is possgple for a stage picce to be. Listen to 
that laugh of lost interest in the stalls, and now seo 
the young girl make a final and pathetic effort to 
coax the attention of the men wiih the contract 
forms, In vain. The judges have heard enough. 
“Next, please!’? And along comes the next. 
Then another, and another until they have all been 
heard. 

But pethaps the most interesting feature of the 
performance is tho sudden transformation of the 
amateur into the professional. This young man 
who has been requested to wait for an interview 
with the manager is chatting about circuits, and 
“ business,” and “ props” with all the ease and 
assurance of a man who has made his name. 

The stage “hand” gives knowing neds, and 
wonders what the tip will be. 

“ Done a good deal in the line, ch 2?” he remarks. 

“Weyll, a little bit, you know—a little bit 
onanoff. Of course, there ain’t much in the game 
TZ don't know, I'll give you my word.” 

“ Well, anyb’dy could see that from the way you 
gave your show. . . . Oh, thanks. . . . 
Right. When you sec me wink you'll know ’e’s 
ready.” Lowering his voice: “ Down’t be kidded. 
Arsk enough.” 

The failures are passing out to the street. 


FOR BROTHER SANDY 
“Sy 


= 
SEASON TICKETS FOR CLASCOW EXHIBITION. 


T1118 week we are again offering four season tickets—two 
pairs—for the Glasgow Exhibition for the best last lines 
for the Jingle verse on the entry form below. 

This coniest is for Scottish readers ouly . 

The line that you add must rhyme and scan with the 
third line of the verse. The winning attempt in Contest 
No. 3 will servo as an example how to co:nplete the verse. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write your last line, together with your nains and address, on the 
entry form below, and get the triend whom you nom.nite fur the second 
ticket to sign his or her namo underneath yours. Cut ovt the entry 


form, and place it in an_envelope addressed to tho Editor, Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Nu other communication io be 
inclosed, 


2. Mark your postcard “ Exhibition No.6" on the top ieft-hand corner. 
Attempts must arrive rot later than: Thuraday, Mty lath. 

3. The four season tickets will ve awarded in pairs w the senders of the 
attempts considered ths 

4. This competition is confined to readers resident in Scotland, 

6. The pndlished deoision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 
arn Ren en eee ee ear OS eee :- 0 _—eeess» 


ENTRY FORM. EXHIRITION CONTEST No. 6, 


Geordie Gow 

Once bought a cow 
To milk it then he tried ; 
But o'er the dale 
It kicked the pail 


Signed c.rsocsveccesvesvesaresscsncenrsnsnssnsnaaieesveonente 
AAG pes Sse -seccecsecseccoscessesnesee oe 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 3. 

Tho winner of the pair of season tickets for the 
Glasgow Exhibition in Contest No. 3 was MARIAN Hunter, 
22 Aberfeldy Street, Dennistoun, Glasgow 3, who 
nominated Annie Hunter of same address, The winning 
attempt was as follows: 

Big Mackay 
From Isle of Skye 
A Lassie went to ree ; 
When he got there, 
The lady fair 
Had *' tea set’? on “‘ scitce,” 


A walker-off brushes against a walker-on, and | 
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| OW YOUR SKIN. | 


Medical Hints on Escaping Disease. 


THE latest medical theory for keeping fit, says 
the Daily Mirror, is to oil your skin all over once 
a week and rub it in. 

A well-known doctor, on being interviewed, 
pointed ont how when we bathe we wash away all 
the natural oil off the skin, thus leaving the skin 
hard, brittle, and liable to eczema, rashes, and 
similar disease. 

“The oil, as the Roman Gladiators knew,” 
said the doctor, “made the muscles supple, and 
the man with the supple muscles has far more 
chances of being fit.” 

Thia authoritative expression is valuable since 
it is the self-same idea of replenishing the skin's 
oil supply that lies behind the particular success 
of Zam-Buk for troubles of the skin. Zam-buk 
is unique in that it is the one healer that does its 
incomparable work by oilinz and stimulating, in 
stort, “doctoring” the tissues until they are 
strong enough to repel disease as ringworma, 
eczema, or blood poi-on. and repair any cut or 
abrasion accidentally inflicted. 

There is no healer like Zam-buk—nothing so 
strangely soothing or so thorowslily cleansing 
on wound or sore. 

In each box of Zam-buk is concentrated more 
healing power than is possessed by a hundred 
cheap salves. Every application of this precious 
balm does its share in restoring the natural 
functions of the skin, in eradicating diseuse, and 
in promoting the growth of new, healthy tissue. 
Regular anointings with Zam-buk leep the 
muscles fit and remove the pain of any strained 
tendons or swollen joints. Gentle rubbings with 


Zam-buk once a week are not a luxury but a very 
necessary tonic and an indispensable safeguard 
for housewife and wi rker in this busy age. 

“Rub it in,” the popular saying in connection 
with Zam-buk, is thus sown to be founded on 
the highest medical wisdom. 


‘He's 
. mau 
sith a pe- 
wisr fare 
serving gift,’ 
eoys Modern 
Society. 

Dr. 

8. Marouche, 
M.LD., B.S.C.: “The 
accuracy with which 
he depicted my life, 
nets huown only to my. 
self, lenves me somewhat 
perplexed.” 

Capt. A. R. Walker, 
R.E.: ‘‘Ifo told me of events 
my most intiv:ate friends could 
not be cognisint of, and tl ings 
aro happening exictly os heforetoll; 
in spite of the fact that he has 
never scen me.” 

Clifton Bingham writes: “BMystericus is an I 
can say of your marvellously correct review of my life 
and present position.” 


Rub some stove black or ink on the 
thumbs, press them on paper, send. with 
birth date and time (if known), a P.O. for 
1s. for cost of chart, etc., to be sent you, 
and stamped envelope. I will give you a 


FREE reading of your life 


from chart to advertise my success. 


PROF. M. E. ZAZRA, 
90 New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 


A Professional Man writes: YOU 


ASTONISH & HELP 


T want you to write out a funny Insurance Pulicy modelled on the conditions printed above the coupon. Be short. BS 


, — 


_ ll eee 


a ae ‘Quip> and, J estlels ET 


“J waven’r slept a wink all THE question in the case was; 
tight.” 

‘rhus spoke the weary-looking man to the hotel- 
clerk as he paid his bill. 

“The bel was like iron,” he continued, ‘“ Next 
time you must give me another room.” 

** All the 3 are alike,” said the clerk. 

# Nonsense. Some are better than the one I 


How fast was the ave] 
when the accident occurred ? ce ed 

There were several opinions. 

The driver's private opinion was twenty-two 
mine driver’ jinio 

e driver's 0} m, as given to a fricn:, y, 

Gietyaios clin # ee 

The driver’s opinion in court was twelve mi!.s 

The victim’s opinion at the time of the a cident 
was forty miles. ; 

The victim’s opinion in court was fifi:-five 
miles. 

The maker’s opinion was that the car couldn't 
travel faster than twenty miles. 

The magistrate’s opinion was £10 10s. fine, 


Bored Man at Party : ‘“‘ Beastly slow here! I'm 
off. Which way do you go home?” 
Son of the House: “ I’m at home now!” 


WITH A FEW. EXCEPTIONS. 

Mr. Porter had been ailing for some time 
so he placed himself in the hands of a doctor. 

“ Your trouble,” said the doctor, ‘: is that you are 
careless over your cating. I shall put you on special 
dict, and the result will be surprising.” 

The result was cr for a week later 
Mr. Porter was worse than ever. 

“Are you sure,” said the doctor in a puzzled 
tone, “are you sure that you have taken my diet 
regularly, and nothing else” 

“Quite sure,” replied Mr. Porter. “I have 
taken nothing else at all—excepting, of course, 
my ordinary meals!” 


“ Lazer’s speciality is inventing. labour-saving 
devices.” 

“What are they ?” 

“ Excuses for not working!” 


HE HAD BEEN THROUGH IT. 

Tue street cricket match between Paradise 
Alley and Blower’s Court had come to sudden 
sae for P.C. 24 had appeared on the scene. 

e cricketers were lucky enough to escape 
with the exception of one little lad, who was 
pounced upon by the constable before he could get 
away. 

se Now then,” said the ey “ you’re 
going to be punished, my | What's it to be 
—a summons or a hiding ?” 

“Gimme a biding,” eaid the youngster wearily. 
“One more won’t make any difference. I was the 
umpire.” 


“No, sir. They're all the same." 

“They are not. And I'll prove it. The man 
in the room next to me snored all night. He slept 
well ; how do you account for that ?” 

“There is no difference in the beds, sir,” said 
the clerk decidedly. ‘‘ That man has been here 
before ; he always sleeps on the floor.” 


Wife: “I came across some of your old love 
letters to-day. How you loved me, Harry! ” 

Husband: “Yes. Is supper ready? I’m 
awfully hungry.” 


Editor : “ Wnat do you mean, ‘ The house burnt 
up’? I told you houses burn down.” 

ae : “Yes; but this one caught fire in the 
cellar.” 


Mabel: “‘ Harry says it will take all the scason 
for me to learn to swim.” 

Lucy : “* Who’s teaching you ?” 

M 7 Harry.” 


Magistrate ; “‘ How many times have you bcon 
arrested ?” 

Prisoner : “ Seven, sir.” 

Magistrate ; ‘‘ Then I shall impose the maximum 
fine of —.” 

Prisoner : “Oh, your honour, don’t you think 
you should give a reduced rate to regular custo 
mers ?” 


Mrs. Homes: “Fancy. Mrs. Bangs threw & 
saucepan at her husband because he sat on her 
new hat. I could never do a thing like that.” 

Mr. Homes: “Ah, no! Because you love me 
go dearly, eh, pet 2?” 

Mrs. Homes: “Ye-es. Besides, I haven't @ 
new hat!” 


HONESTY IS THE PAYING POLICY. 

“ Ty you please, sir.” 

The City man, hurrying for his train, looked 
down, to see a small newsboy standing besi'l« ':ir. 
“If you please, sir,” said the boy, “ you tuousut 
you gave me & sixpence just now, but it was i) i.” 
He held up a shining half-sovereign as lic s: whe. 
“Eh?” said the City man, “ Well, keep it, 
my boy. Keep it for your honesty.” 

“T couldn’t sir, I couldn’t really. It wouldo’s 
be right. Take it back, sir.” 

The man was tempted—and fell. 

“Well, well,” he said, grasping the coin, “ iicre’s 
half-a-crown.” 

The newsboy pocketed the silver, and darted 
away home to secure another of the gold coins 
his father made in his spare time. 


“ How is Mrs. Sales 2” 

“Qh, her head troubles her a great deal.” 
“Indeed? Neuralgia ?” 

“No, she wants me to buy her a new het.” 


“ Waar would your father do if I told him 1 love 
ou ? ” 

“ He'd refer the matter to me.” 

* And what would you do ?” 

a “'d refer you to the young man who prs d 
| and was accepted by, me while you were tryiis 0 


WHA! WHA! WHAT! 
J Hrs tie was delightfully spotted, and his trousers 
were beautifully creased. He was, in fact, a 
most aristocratio-looking young man. 

“Ah want to hiro—er—horse, doncherknow,” 
he informed the proprietor of the livery stable. 

“Yessir, fast horse, sir? Got just the one for 
you. John, Ley | out Skimmer.” 

“Aw. A fast horse that, eh ?”” murmured the 
dude, when Skimmer was led forth. 

“Fast,” said the horse owner; “ why, sir, if 
you harnessed that horse to a trap at twelve o’clock 
to-night when the roads were clear he’d get you 
anywhere by four o’clock to-morrow morning. 
Will you take the horse, sir 2” 

The dude appeared lost in thought. 

“Will you take the horse, sir?’ repeated the 
man. “ Awfully fast, sir.” 

“ Aw, yes, I know,” said the aristocrat thought- 
fully. ‘But it’s just struck me, my good man, 
what on earth could I do in Anywhere at four 
o’clock in the morning—eh, what ?” 


“No, I cannot give up smoking for your sake,” 
said the young man, “ but I have the will power 
to do so. Once I did not smoke for fifteen years.” 

“Fifteen years!” cried the maid. “How 
splendid! But how old were you when you began 
to smoke, then ?” 

* Fifteen,” said the young man. 


HE DIDN'T MIND. 

Mrs. Younaty had forbidden her son Willie 
to play with Freddy, but Willie didn’t mind, 
not he. 

“ Willie,” cried Mrs. Youngly when she saw her 
offspring calmly playing in Freddy's company, 
“T want you.” 

Willie heard her, but continued to play. 

“Wil-lie! Come in at once! At once—do 
you hear ?” 

Willie pondered. 

“ Just a minute, Freddy,” he said, turning to 
his friend, “I’m going in to get spanked. ait 
for me, I'll be out in five minutes!” 


* Cashiers “You must get someone to identify 
ye before I can pay this cheque. 
ave you any friends in this town ?”* 
Stranger; “ Not one, I'm the tax 
collector.” 


“ Wnat did Hobson say at the club 
last night ?” 


make up your 


Mrs. BAKER kept a little grocer’s shop. and one 


“ Nothing.” hop. ara ent 
“But ho told me he made a very day she made a eran Ae me 

long speech.” berry jam which she lab a 
ee war jam. Put up ty 


When she went to the cuphos! of 
a pot some days later, sic ‘ud 
some empty jars and the me": 
“ Put down by Willic Bak. 


PA, MA, AND THE FAM!LY 

“Mr. SWEETLY has celled 1° 
you twice this week, hasnt !e: 
said Miss Pert to her fricnd. 

oe Yes.” 

“T suppose next week hr ' 
to see you threo times? : 

“Yes, That's what my |" 


He: ‘ Whenever I want to borrow ) 
money I to a pessimist.” 

She: “ What for?” 

He: “Because a pessimist never 
expects to get it back again.” 


DASHED TO EARTH. 

“Miss Strruers, I have been 
thinking of you » good deal during 
the last few days,” said the young 
man earnestly. 

The maiden blushed. ; 

“T have looked forward to this 
meeting, but I am afraid . 

“Do not be afraid, Mr. Curly.” 


zo 


ays. a 
“And the week after that 0°" 


“ Well, you know, we all have our five times ?” 
passions, and I expect you know what “Yes, That’s what my }' + 
mine is.” gays.” 


“I can guess.” “And six times the next?” 
dear 


A Miss Slithers, I have “That's what aunt says.” 
called here to-night in the hopes “ And seven times the next? 
of bel able to persuade you——~ “That's what father says. 

I think you ‘could persue ime, (K)NOT MUCH GOOD. “And then ?” cp 
as, Garg SO Pn | acne re th By wk at ha er A eepbdy 
wont you” ty to ‘pemuede your | Saamiss, foetus Bminarens Sens le” net 

3 bad -_ 
brother Bob to join our cricket club, | , Joliifeliew: YocAs a matior of fect, 1 never see the knot til Itake out my| — “Then he'll go to his club O°) 
if you wouldn't mind?" die echt evening. That's what mami =: '* 


I will give five automatic cigarctte-lighters for the funniest attempts. Mark postcards “ Insurance.” (See page S- Ud 
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“pUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


six More Haif-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 24. 


() BURYING THE HATCHET. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. in this contest has been awarded 
wb A. G. Smith, 6 Elm Avenue, Mansficld Road, 
Noltinghum, who sent the following : 

This phrase signifies “ making 
enmity b friendship. Among the North Amcrican 
Indians the hatchet was @ symbol of war, and its 
golemn interment in the presence of two opposing 
tribes signified that strife between them was at an end. 
(2) GRAFT (POLITICAL). 

The allempt selected as 
c. M. Galley, 136 Coronation Street, 
was thus expressed ¢ 

By “ graft” is meant the traffic in votes, In offices, 
and in all kinds of political undertakings for personal 
gain. It is practised largely in the United States 
and includes what we know as “bribery and 

corruption,” but is vastly more comprehensive. 
(3) AUGEAN STABLES. 

The following explanation of this phrase was svb- 
mitted by the winner, W. J. Booth, 52 Market Place, 
dnverurie. 

‘The classical fable of the Augean Stables affords a 
convenient metaphor in declamations on political, 
or other corruptions, Hercules in one day cleansed 
the byres of Augeas, King of Elis, where 3,000 oxen 
had been confined for on years, by turning the 
rivers Alpheus and Peneus rough them. 

(4) ROYAL WARRANT. 

A. J. Hayes, The Pound, Upton-on-Serern, suppl ied the 
winning definition, which was in the following terms : 

The “ Royal Warrant” is 6 much-coveted honour, 
and confers the privilege of using the words * By 
Appointment,” in conjunction with the Royal Arnis. 
It is granted to tradesmen and others, appointing 
them to supply the Royal Household with their goods, 
and is generally accepted as a testimony to quality. 

(3) WITH A FLEA IN THE EAB. 

This familiar phrase was best explained by K. R. Gram- 
ehaw, Lascelles Hall, Huddersfield, who wrote as follows : 

An inscct’s sting in the inner portion of the car is not 
only disagreeable, but very ifficult to get rid of. 
So when a conversation finishes with an irritating yet 
unanswerable remark, the recipient is ssid to be 
dismissed ‘* with a flea in the ear.” 

(6) KANGAROO CLOSURE. 

The prize in this contest has been avarded to W. Horie 
12 Station Road, Stechford, Birmingham, who thus 
explained the above term : 

When a Bill is being hindered in its progress through 
Parliament, by innumerable amendments, the 
Kangaroo Closure comes into action. The Chairman 
of Committecs picks out the most important amend- 
ments for discussion, the remainder being passed over, 
or’ jumped.” Hence the term—Kangaroo. 


ace,” or replacing 


the best was reecived from 
Sunderland, and 


BRUSH UP YOUR BRAINS. 

Do you neglect your personal appearance? Does 
your coat want brushing? Is your linen frayed ? 
‘Are your boots dirty? Is your tic askew? In a 
word, are you slovenly in your appearance : 

No? Very well. you are not slovenly in your 
action why be slovenly in your thought? Think 
accurately, not “ just anyhow.” 

Below, you will find half a dozen simple phrases. 
You've seen them nearly all before. You yourself 
haveused most of them. You know vaguely what they 
mean. All you have got to do is just to think eracily 
what. they mean. Write the result on & stcard in 
plain English, and if your explanation is the clearest 
subinitted you will receive half a guinea. 


1. Ward in Chancery. 

2. Nil Desperandume 

3. Barmecide Feast. 

4. Reaping the Whirlwind. 
6. To Eat Humble Pic. 

6. When Greek Meets Greck. 


I want all my readors to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
ca the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
yonr name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your 


postcard to the “Test ” Editor, 
Pearson's Weekly, 


0 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, May 18th. You 
may send all your postcards for this com tition in 
ene envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


Buggins’ wanted a day 
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(6 lines) wre 
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Unquestionably the Largest, Wealthiest, Most Reliable 
and Oldest-Established Financial Institution of its Kind 
in the United Kingdom. 

Head Offices—“ EQUITABLE HOUSE,” 83 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 
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 @ a are pleased to be in a position to congratulate all readers of Pearson's Weelly who 

oe an interest in Buenos Ayres Great Southern. When we advocated purchasing in our last 
‘hs ge se ~ peg yee at 120} cum-dividend. Today the price is 121; ex-dividend 

‘k hi g been declared ex-dividend since we wroie, the wh rh ivide ; regained 
together Ort A anor a Oe the whole of the dividend has been regained 
P P he stupendous boom so recently seen in Trunk Thirds, and which we freely advecated in numerous 
' ner isements costing in the aggregate many thousands of pounds, is, we can iniorm you, about 
0 bo resumed without delay, and we take this opportunity of impressing upon thoso who have not 
previously had the good luck to test the accmacy of our advices in a practical manner, that they can now 
do so by means of a Continental Option which we are offering on 


TRUNK THIRD 


for 30 clear days from the time of receiving instructions. 
every participant taking a 25 interest or more, offer 


A FREE DEAL IN CONSOLS. 


For every £5 interest, in Trunk III. the client will control £200 Stock Consols free of charge. ‘Ihus 
a remittance of 


85 controls $1,250 Trunk Thirds and a Free Deal in $200 Consols. 
810 controls $2,500 Trunk Thirds and a Free Deal in 8400 Consols. 
$20 controls £5,000 Trunk Thirds and @ Free Deal in $800 Consols. 

The present price of Trunk Wil. Is 59. 
£2 secures a Call Option on £500 Stock 
£4 £1,000 


at only Ss. per 
£100 STOCK 


As an extra inducement, wo will, to 


£5 : : 7. £1,250 
#10 ” ” ”» £2,500 ” 
£20 6 = ie £5,000 ” 
£25 ” £6,250 


fo £2,066 may be ‘remitted. 
LIABILITY LIMITED. PROFITS ABSOLUTELY UNLIMITED. 


Unquestionably in but a very brief space of time this Stock should advance to JOO, Tabing 
conservative estimate on the Stock rising to only SO, 


Sums of from £2 


a very 
£2 must secure a profit of £90 
kA ” ” ” £180 
£5 ” ” ss £225 
£10 ” a in £A50 
£20 ” ” ” £3900 
£25 ” ” ” £1,125 
Order Form for Grand Trunk Railway 3rd Pref. Stock. 
(CaLL Oprion.) 
To the Secretary, The Equitable Exchange, Telephones Telegrams 
Equitable House, 83 mie ate, 8662 City (6 lines) * Punct'.tor, 
LON N, €.C. 7947 Wall (5 lies) London.” 
Stock 


Sir,—Please secure for me Continental Call Option for 30 days on your usual terms on & 
on TRUNK THIRD and free deal in Consols for which I enclose remittance value £ : : . Itis 
thoroughly understood that MY LIABILITY IS STRICTLY LIMITED TO THE AMOUNT ENCLOSED 


HEREIN. Rintly exercise your discretion on my behalt. 
Please acknowledge the enclosed amount and forward my contracts as usual, i 
Yours truly, Sy 

Neate ccnsesscaseacsscnaete ssoesscnsses sonsanencegens sansgngedses venseeser® - 3 ; 

Kev., Mr, Mre., or Mise (or Title. i; 

AT 88 oo ccc cee cescee cee see setae ene ees conten crests es An) 

y 


Date coe... csseeeesseeeen: sencer ene ren eae ces si tia bun era'iaia ernie an UNV ATUD GA NRIENA NT ated HetCetinn de 
This form may be filled up and forwarded with remittance to Vhe Equitabie Exchang-, 
83 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 


bE yuiiabls louse 


= 


off. “I should like to have leave, sir, because my——” 


_ 812 
Splendid In: 


BOCK Il. 

; THE TALE IN A NUTSHELL. 

On the eve of Mimi Hume's wedding to David 
Inglis, tho mother she has longed for since infancy— 
the mother who was driven from home—suddenly 
reappears, arriving late at night in a motor. 

While husband and wifo, united by the hand of 
their daughter after » lifelong separation, aro locked 
in a loving embrace, there sounds a danger-signal 
{rom the motorist’s horn outside. Mrs. Hume can 
remain no longer ; for the sake of one she loves she is 
rursued by the police; she must go to the motorist at 
once. 

Mimi and Peggy Fossall, her bosom friend, go with her. 
In charge of the car is Louis Death, who explains that 
the police are hot on the trail. Thereisnota moment 
to lose. He urges Mra. Hume to get in the car. She 
hesitates. Peggy Fossall takes her place in the car, 
and tells Mimi to hide her mother ia the house while 
they fool the police. The motor drives off, and the ruse 
succeeds. 

The next day is Mimi's wedding day. Unknown to 
the guests, her mother is hidden in the house. It is 
the mother's fervent wish to see hor daughter married. 
Peggy Fossall and Louis Death have already made 
arrangements that Mrs. Hume shall be taken to the 
church after ail the other guests in such a way that 
any detectives who may happen to be watching will 
think she is merely a guest. But the guests them- 
sclves will not see her. 

The ceremony is scarcely finished. Mrs. Hume {s 
sitting at the back of the church. Peggy Fossall is 
just congratulating herself that the plan is working 
admirably, when she catches sight of Phoobe Kenyon, 
a vilo woman, whose heart is set on the ruin of Mimi 
and her mother. Phosbe Kenyon immediately slinks 
from the church, But Peggy Fossall’s fears are 
aroused, and as soon as possible sho urges Mrs. Hume 
to hide for a while in the belfry. 

Mrs. Hume takes this advice, and, by the clever- 
ness of Peggy, eludes the police. 

Foggy brings the good news to the happy couple, 
who depart on their héneymoon in Paris free from all 
anxiety on behalf of Mimi’s mother. 

But their happiness is as wormwood to Phebe 
Kenyon, who spurs on the crafty lawyer, Gideon 
Lang, whose dead son wanted to marry Mimi, to a 
dreadful revenge. 

They have failed to separate Mimi and David, but 
their time will come. e 

On arriving at the Paris station Mimi, the bride, 
is frightened at the sight of an evil-looking woman 
whom sho feels vaguely that she recognises. 

The woman turns out to be none other than Madame 
Frayle, alias Mra. Mowle, the London beauty specialist 
and baby-farmer, wanted by the English police for 
murder. 

John Jarvis has been dispatched from Scotland 
Yard to Paris to track down Madame Frayle. 

The beauty specialist is hard-pressed for money, 
and one night seeing Crushington, the Oxford Street 
draper, in Paris, accompanied by two ladics, she 
follows. 

They enter a gtim-looking house; Madame Frayle 
waits outside. 

A faint scream comes from the building a few 
minutes later, and the door being ajar, the blackmailer 
enters. 

In one of the cellars she finds John Jarvis’ sweet- 
heart, Maisie, tied up in a sack and almost 
unconscious; and then Crushington appears at the 
head of the cellar stairs. 

Crushington and Madamo Frayle strike a bargain by 
which the unconscious Maisie is to be “left to” the 
woman. ‘Together they get her from the house. 

Meantime, John Jarvis has arrived in Paris. Escap- 
ing for an hour from duty he immediately secks out 
Maisie, but learns, to his horror, that she has not 
returned for the night to the hotel. In an agony of 
sporeistion he questions Madame Rose, an employée 
of Crushington. Madame Rose is in league with the 
Oxford Street draper, and she insinuates that Maisie has 
gone off with an old love. 

While still uncertain whether to believe the woman, 
a note is delivered to him from Maisie. It contains a 
confessiun that she has becn untrue to him. But the 
handwriting is strained. He suspects compulsion. 

On the envelope is a st:ange finger-mark. He shows 
tho Ictter to his chief, explaining that he cannot leave 
Paris until he has found Maisie. Together they 
examine the finger mark. 

It is the finger print of Madame Frayle, 


It wa; nothing to do with his aunt or his grandmother, or a funeral of any 


talment telling of the 
escape from prison. 


yIv en from Home | 
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preparations for Steve Darrack’s 


before it is too late, whether I fail or succeed in {hits 
mad enterprise, what your fate is bound to be! 

Death smiled grimly as he bent over the stems. 
wheel. He looked strangely like his terrible namesa. 9 
at that moment. . 

“ We will notfail, Ifyou have made up your 1: + 
to do this thing, it shall be done—impossible tiv: ' 
. eee think | impossible, th 

“ You t t le, then?” she asked \.i: 
siteichin te teeae ee 

He bowed hishead. ‘* No convict has ever succc: |! 
in escaping from that great grey prison in the hear: «f 
the granite moorland! That b why it ia woh 
attempting. There are men in the past uli, \» 
accomplished the impossible. And is not love stro: -- 
than death itself? Whether or not you are rivht i) 
trying to save your son I don’t know. We will tzi. 
of that later.” . 

While the car was tearing along the main rit: 
Betty's courage ran high ; the singing wind, the « \+ 
of loneliness and freedom, the vast expanse of count: 
ever unfolding before them, and disappearing behii «i 
acted like a tonic. There was no time to think, for 
Time stood still. Only when towns and villoges were 
reached and Louis Death was forced to slow dowa, did 
the strain become almost unbearable. 

People turned to stare at the great dusty car; (! 


; t) 
ee of a constable set Betty trembling ; 03 a mtt--r 
o! i 

AY) 
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CHAPTER EIGHT. 
4 Outside the Prison Walls, 
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Berry Hume, alias Mrs. Clinton, and of other 
aliases, the wife of the Vicar of Hallard’s Cross, was 
hurrying away to the south of England in the motor- 
car with Louis Death. 

We left her just as she had escaped with the re 
of Peggy Fossall, from the church where Mimi hi 
been martied to David Inglis. 

‘And now, while her daughter was flying in the arms of 
her beloved to Paris, love and happiness, the dreams 
of her life on the eve of realisation, poor Betty Hume 
was rushing through the quiet country lanes and 
villages of slecpy England, escaping the police, and 
secking not love or life, but a great gloomy convict 
prison high-on the desolate moorlands where death 
ever lurked. And where, for her, love was 
imprisoned—and sin ! 

There were many miles to be covered between the 
little Oxfordshire village and Devonshire. And time 
was precious. Every moment of importance. a 
Hume knew ‘that her identity had been discover 
Someone, she guessed a woman, had betrayed her. 

The whole country side from Joha o’ Groats to 
Land's End might soon be agog searching for her. 
And any day at any moment the i entity of one of those 
convicts in Dartmoor prison might be discovered, 
too! And that spelt the scaffold! 

Her son ! 

The child born of betrayal and frailty in the past, 
before John Hume had come into her life and made her 
his wife. The crime for which Steve Darrack had 
been imprisoned was one committed in a moment of 
madness, ome anoee the itive of oe con 

ions, spur er and misery, before his 
aie driven Bes her oon pure home in Hallard’s 
Cross, had found him in the under-world of London. 

But the guilt of a more terrible crime hung over his 
head. 

Murder ! . 

It was he who had killed his mother’s betrayer 
fn a basement in Bewlay Street—Durward Kenyon, 
Phasbe’s husband—and avenged Betty's wrongs. And 
she, with the mother instinct, had saved him from 
the police, hidden and protected him until the long 
arm of the law had been stretched out to take him for 
that other crime, and he had been condemned to 
penal servitude for life. 

As yet the police had not connected him with the 
Bewley Street murder. But when once they knew 
that he was the man wanted for the murder of Durward 
Kenyon, all would be over. 

He would be taken to the place from whence he 
came and hanged by the neck until he was dead ! 

Over and over again Betty heard the terrible 
sentence echoing in her ears. 

Her son! Her first-born. 

Fruit of an unhallowed love, But she was very 
young and innocent at the time. It was the old story. 
The man ruined her; she, the woman, paid. When she 
married John Hume she thought to blot out the past, 
and live for her home, her husband, and the little girl 
born to her. 

Fate ordained otherwise. And Fate took the shape of 
Mrs. Mowle, blackmailer, the midwife who knew her 
past—and ruined her hopes of a future. 

What becamo of her now mattered not at all. She 
was hurrying away to save her first-born from the 
extreme penalty She took his crime upon herself— 
for was she not the unfortunate author of his being? 

She was responsible for everything, she told icervell 


She was willing to pay, if necessary, with her life. 
And the iy heed ae ‘ 


Poet 


re 
° 
« 
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fact, the happenings of tho last twenty-four hi. 
had ruincd her nerve. The fleeting glimpse of Lu:: 
and husband and child! 

Once Death stopped the car to ask the direction ofa 
policeman on point duty in one of the towns t!:. 
passed. Betty gripped the side of the tonneau is 4 
agony of fear; but the man saluted Death «:J 
answered his questions civilly enough. 

“Why did you do that? If the police have our 
descriptions——” 

Death smiled. ‘ The surest way to avoid disis-r 
is to face it. Never suspect—and you'll nevir ie 
suspected. It's almost impossible that the potiv o: 
have the number of this car. I wanted to #---s 
myself that our disguise was good, and I wanted to 
give you confidence.” 

When night fell they were still some sixty niles f--m 
their destination. Betty was for going on tei: 
the darkness, but Louis Death insisted on puttuccon 
at a hostelry on the high road. He had obtained «1 
address of a lonely little cottage close to the prisois«. 
Dartmoor, in the valley beside Two Bridges, bene sta 
whose gaunt stones the River Dart has sung her +.) 
for countless ysars. 

““No good can be done by getting there to-nivit.” 
he said, trying to calm and console Betty. “ We rus 
only arouse doubt and suspicion; whereas it'll scon 
quite natural for a couple of tourists to stop «' 4 
wayside cottage or inn during the day, and, charmed by 
the sconery, or in search of sport, ask for acco:umusla- 
tion for a week or two.” 

Betty realised the soundness of his reasoning. sid 
let him have his own way. He treated her lic « 
little child, as tenderly yet, in a sense, as sternly i: 
if he were indeed her father or brother. Net hing 
escaped him ; nothing was forgotten. 

Though her thoughts and her heart were all cent } 
on the convict prison at Dartmoor, yet ever and a-alc 
she realised t a ee devotion of this «ict, 


Tn all 
e Betty Hume was the wily 


Too late! , 

But all the mighty human instincts of the ™.* 
creature were pean. ; all the emotions of whi : 
had been cheated surged in his breast, sweejiier fb 
like a torrent. He knew he had not long tv !*. 
Crushington had sucked the last drops of vitality i 
him before casting him ruthlessly aside—cven es 1° 
cast aside his workgirls when he had robbed tie: 
of purity health and happiness. But ll 
that was left of Louis Death, he laid at Betty Huncs 


feet. 

The world, blind, bigoted, and brutal, condemnet! her, 
neither knowing, seeing nor caring for the real beaut? 
e knew and saw, and cared. And Le 
gave hor all he possessed. Life! 
shall have reached our 9% 


had in the whole world to 
help her was Louis Death, one-time slave to Mark 
Crushington; a man with a broken, withered body, 
but a great soul and a brave, true heart. 

“You know the risk you are taking,” she asked 
him as he drove the car at a fierce pace along the 


smooth Bath Road, “ if I am caught, you, too, will | the pri 

suffer. And what am I to you?” will te no turning back. So I want you to ti."s 
re Brerreung fo the world,” he replied simply. | seriously to-night. Are you wise in trying to si * 

His voice, like attitude had over been towards her, | Stove Darrack? If you had never returned home e" 

was peo, reserved. His was the devotion of a | been forgiven by your husband, your daugh 

dumb brute. Asking nothing; giving all. Not love | lips and held her in your arms, and wished her ‘ 


rompted him, as we speak of love to-day; but a 
umble, sexless devotion—the devotion of one poor 
human creature, broken on the wheel of life, for 


iu {t would have been diflerest 
ven now if you chose to confess who killed Dursart 
ould be free! Free from susplcis. 


another. Louls Death knew that love was not for | poverty, misery. Yes, and free to return hoine {9 
such ashe. But one day he would wear a greater and Dobend: He forgiven you. His eses 
more glorious crown—self-sacrifiee. Love been opened ; he will take you back to his bo: 


“TI am utterly unworthy of your friendship!” 


and his heart, And he wants you. Your place le 
Betty whispered. ‘‘I can never repay you! Think, : 


beside him. Think, too, of MimL . . 


kind. It was an original excuse. mT 
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Betty buried her face in her hands. 
Hleaven’s sake. Don’t tempt me. You don’t know 


t you say!’ 
wiver) tenderly, brother-like, he laid Lis hand on her 


arm. “I want you to realise—everything. There is 
still a chance of peace and Eapones for you. The 
doors of home were unlocked last night. Why not 


ter? Suppose you succecd in getting your son, 
Steve Sak out of England; you won't escape! 
You'll have to pay. And perhaps Mr. Hume and 
Mimi may suffer, too.” : 

She writhed in her agony. Louis Death spoke truly. 
And she was tempted. John Hume would have taken 
her back if she had chosen to stay. There might have 
been safe anchorage for her in the quiet Vicarage at 
Hallard’s Cross. . . . She might live to see Mimi 
a happy mother. At her own feet grandchildren 

laying. And live again in them! 

She struggled to her feet and flung out her arms 
as if to shut out the picture Death had conjured, 
as if to wrestle with the temptation. 

“No, no!” she sobbed harshly. “ * daughter 
fs safe in the keeping of a man ; her life is all to 
come. Sbe no longer a mother . . . and 
such a mother! But Steve, my boy! Why should 
he suffer for my sin? I gave him life. I am 
responsible. His blood will be upon my head. _ Come 
what may, I am resolved to save him! Louis, you 
won't fail me at the last moment ?”” 

The great, hollow eyes of Death scintillated. Rising 
to bis feet he held out a pair of long, lean hands. The 
strong jaws quivered, the sunken grev cheeks glowed a 
moment with the sudden rush of blood, and his lips 
parted in a strange and wonderful smile. . 

“Go to bed now, and sleep. We siart to-morrow at 
six. I shall sit here awhile and make the final plans. 
Good-night.” 

‘there was no need for him to say more. Betty 
Hume looked into his eyes and read there his answer 
to her question. 

Until late into the night Death sat in the coffee- 
rovm of the hotel poring over a map of Devonshire. 
Certain roads and villages and farms were marked in 
red ink. He was going to leave nothing to chance. 

Next morning before daybreak he was up examining 
the car, getting in a fresh supply of petrol and testing 
the engines. loon after sunrise they were once again 
on the road, and long before mid-day had crossed from 
Somerset into Devonshire. 

Curiously cnough, considering the trouble Louis 
Death had taken, the car broke down just as they 
entered the old cathedral town of Excter. 

For o moment this apparent calamity overwhelmed 
Betty. But, whispering something in her car, Death 
Icft the car in the roadside, and walking into the main 
street, he found a garage and gave instructions that the 
car was to be fetched and overhauled. 

Then he took Betty to an hotel, madc her cat a little 
Innch while he bargained with the manager for the 
hire of a small, swift touring Moonbeam car. He 
explained that he wanted it for a tour of the moors, 
as he was anxious to get a little trout fishing, for which 
the River Dart was famous, 

‘Terms were quickly arranged—moncy seemed no 
object to Death, the one-time sweated eniployee of the 
wealthy Crushington—and long before the sun was 
kissing the tops of the granite tors their destination 
was reached. 

A little lonely cottage on the side of the hill over- 
looking the valley where the stream sang among the 
rocks and boulders ; a few stunted oak trees to the left, 
and a clump of firs sheltering on the north. And 
everywhere heather and last year’s bracken, grey and 
dry, but sweet. And from the chimneys of the thatched 
rvof blue, peat-scented smoke curling to the sky. 

Right on the top of the opposite hill stood, grim and 
faunt, the prison walls; behind them, hidden from 
tight, the village of Princetown, with its little moorland 
railway which descended to Plymouth. 

‘The railway of condemned men. 

But all that Betty Hume saw were the dour prison 
walls, ‘The house of criminals with its countless iron- 
bound eyes ; sad, sightless holes in the granite, through 
which no man might gaze on the sun or the wonders 
of the world of hill and valley. 

And somewhere, caged behind those bars and walls, 
her boy Steve ! 

JA most terrible ee gripped her. Staring 
a: the great guarded tomb of human hopes and living 
Gcath, it seemed to her so impossible. And in the 
meantime the sleuth-hounds of the law were nosin; 
their way along a scent that svoner or later must le 
them to the door of her boy’s cell or to his allotted 
Place in the convict gang! 

* Hope!” whispered a voice—Death’s. “* We must 
Wait—but hope!" 

* * ° 

When Death had explained to the hostess of the 
eottage, Mrs. Lavery, that he wanted a couple of rooms 
for his ‘ sister,” that she had come for a rest, and he 
for the fishing, and that she would give very little 
trouble, Betty Hume sat oulside the cottage, her cyes 

x d immovably on the prison. 

Mis. Lavery lived alone in Wistman Wood Cottage, 
and in the summer time often took visitors when the 

(Continued on page 8/4.) 
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WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF 


A beautiful complexion, soft and creamy, absolutely 
free from spot or blemish, is obtained by tho use of 
David Macqueen’s Vegetine. 

This statement may be tested to day free of all cost. 

Write now to address below for a free trial boz, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage. 

David Macqueen’s Vegetine actually creates Beauty 
because it removes from the face every kind of ekin 
blemish. It does this in the only scientific way. 
These blemishes are the outward and visible sign of 
inward impurities in the blood. Vegetine collects 
these impurities and sweeps them out of the system, 

This is the simple explanation of the extraordinary 
success of this treatment. 

Pimples, spots, redness, greasiness, blackheads, and 
similar blemishes vanish in a 
few days. 

People who use David 
Macqueen’s Vegetine may have 
irregular features, but they 
cannot have a bad complezicn. 

Every kind of complexion 
defect has yielded to this 'Treat- 
ment. If you suffer from any 
of the following, David Mac- 
queen’s Vegetine will rapidly 
remove the troule. 


Want of colour. 


In allcases David Macqueen’s 
Vegetine will improve the 
complexion. In some cases the 
improvement 1s astonishingly 
rapid. Faces positively dis- 
figured have been cleared and 
rendered beautiful in a few 
days. 

In all cases some improve- 
ment is at once perceptible. That is why we ask you 
to make a 4-day trial free. . 

Do this, and if you see no improvement the experi- 
ment has cost you nothing. But you will see an 
improvement, A most marked improvement will be 
apparent to you on the third and fourth days. : 

‘Then without any persuasion from us you will 
continue the treatment and rapidly grow into beauty 
with shining, lustrous eyes, and exquisite clear 


with a foolish atlemp 


pearance. Pimples, 
complexion blemishes 


blood, and thus creates 
from within, 
days free. 


pink of the blush rose. 


Since the appearance of David Macqueen’s Vege- 
tine thousands of ladies have banished eutirely from 
their toilet- tables face-creams, lotions, washes, 
cochineal, and similar “aids” to Beauty. Such 
things are no longer ueeded. Vegetine creates 
natural Keauty. It produccs by natural means & 


Beauty fore 


At all Chemists. in Boxss at 1/1;-29 46. ( 


: . . “77 et weTiannit's epee RS bi Res ened vag ged s 
What did Buggins savy ? For the best silutions Twill give ten splendid briar pipes. Marke pasivat bs 


result in spoiling—not improving—the ap- 
inthe biood, The famous Beauty Secret 
described in this announcement purifies the 


You can try this secret for 4 
The coupon entitling you to this 


Free Trial is given below, Use it to-day. paRK’S DRUG STORES, or 


complexion, white as the lily tinged with the delicate | 


WHAT THIS BEAUTY SECRET HAS DGNE, | 


David Macgueens 
‘oO 
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THE NEW BEAUTY SECRET. 


MADE BEAUTIFUL IN FOUR DAYS. 


SCIENTIFIC COMPLEXION 


TREATMENT. 


A FOUR-DAY TREATMENT FREE. 


soft, delicate, creamy complexion free from tho 
slightcst blemish. 

‘housands of people have proved this—men and 
women alike—and many hundreds of them have 
written to say what Vegetine has dono for thew. 

Read what some of them say. 

“You will be pleased to hear that after takin 
Vegetine my complexion has become most beautiful 
and clear,” writes one gentleman. 

“Tt has cleared my complexion wonderfully,” is a 
lady’s comment. 

“My complezion,which used to give me great trouble, 
is absolutely without fault or blemish of any kind.” 

Vegetine will do for you what it has done for others. 

It cures from withjn, it draws impurities away from 
the skin surface, and it creates 
that beauty which only a 
perfect complexion can give. 

Send for the 4-day trial box 
atonce. It costs nothiny. It 
will conviace you. 


WHAT IT IS MADE OF, 

David Macqueen'’s Vegetine 
contains nothing harmful. In 
spite of its almost magicil 
powers it contains nothing that 
will injure the most delicate 
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river. Every now and then he stopped, gazed up 
and down stream, and over the hills. Once she saw 
him kneel down, take something from his pocket, and, 
placing it on the ground, strike a match and study it 
attentively. Eventually he was lost to sight. 

And there were only the hills and the heavens and 
the moonlight. An owl shricked somewhere from the 
valley. A light quivered from the Fs A cold 
wind whispered through Wistman’s Wood ; and with 
it came the traces of a faint white fog. Away on the 
east tho stars were fading, disappearing. . 

Betty Hume’s heart commenced to beat rapidly. A 
fog! The terror of the pace warders, ‘The hope 
of the convicts dreaming of scape ! . 

She watched it rolling slowly, silently, over the hills 
and we es valley, a mighty grey-white ghost ; hiding 
everything from sight. It seemed like an answer 
to her prayers. It had been sent to help save her son. 

Poor, misguided, sinful Steve Darrack ! 

She did not go to bed, but sat at her window. 

Waiting, watching—and listening! And Louis 
Death was out—with rod and lino! 

Grmoeeos er ernrnmernsooeeeeoeeg 
$ CHAPTER NINE. $ 
: The Escape! Zz 
Soetoedontenteatentostoatoetontoafoade-ceodeeeeceteeserteetonsoatoesonsesseasenaegeess aoe 

Next morning all traces of the ip disappeared + 
a warm west wind sent grey clou 
the blue sky. 

An excellent day for“fishing ! 

And Louis Death fished again that day, and again 
went fishing at night. 

Next morning, when he had breakfasted, he called 
for Betty, and together they walked a little way down 
the stream, Dea’ ing and again casting his lino over 
the surging, swir' waters. 

3 Yoar clans 7” whispered Betty once. 

But one thought, one idea permeated her being. 
Indeed, the beauty of the river and the hills was lost 
on her. She only saw the prisons, whichever way she 
looked. She only heard the cep a an imprisoned soul. 

“* They are shaping 1” gaid Death quietly. 

And again he cast his line. 

Presently he seated himself on a boulder, and changed 
one of the flies in his cast. 

- weeks may pass,” he said in the same quiet 
voice, ‘* before we can do anything—or before you can 
realise that we ar doing something. But I shall be 
working allthe time. I’m working now. Yours is a far 
harder, task than mine—to sit in your cottage and 
wait!” 

She looked at him with eager, hungry, yet trusting 
eyes—this man who gave his all and as! ed no return. 

“I hope to communicate with him soon now,” ho 
went on. ‘He must be told we're here. He must 
realise for what purpose. He must help. All this 
will take time. hen he bas our message, he will 
understand, and then we must wait the day and the 
hour when one of those great fogs swoops suddenly 
down over the hills while the convicts are at work in 
the quarries.” 

And again, that same afternoon, Death went fishing, 
and Betty Humo walked with him. But presently he 
stopped. 

““Go home now,” he said. ‘I’m going on alone. 
Don’t be tempted to go over to the prison. Go home— 
wait—hope! No, no! Not to-day, not to-morrow, 
much has to be done, but hope!” 

He watched her from sight, and then continued 
down-stream, fishing at intervals with an abstracted air. 

But presently he turned his back on the river, and 
commenced to climb ths rough heather and boulder- 
covered hill. 

And the fisherman began to behavo more like a stalker 
of — - 

sently he spied, perched on a t granite slab of 
rock, a wardor, but e warder aie ail f sbater ren of 
Death. His carbine was between his hands, the butt 
resting on the ground. The sunlight gleamed on the 
rifle-barrel. From his position he commanded a view 
of the surrounding country, and some distance off stood 
another wardcr, and below, in a great semi-circular 
quarry, worked a gang of convicts. 

One of these convicts was a young man. His lips 
were ay his teeth set, and his eyes narrowed. 
His badge proclaimed his terrible sentence— 
V. 450—L. 

L stood for life-sentence, and he was Steve Darrack, 
Betty's son, born out of wedlock. 

The young man’s face was not a good face, not a 
strong face; there was a dash of criminal depravity 
about it. Novertheless, there was resolution on it now. 

Once, on the eve of his arrest, when it looked as if 
he and his self-sacrificing mother would escape from 
the country with Death's aid, he had whispered to 


THREE SECONDS 


is the time it will take you to effect a railway 
insurance of £2,000 on your life. You simply sign 
the coupon on page iii. of the red cover. The cost 
is nothing, and you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that those dependent upon you will be well provided 
for if you should meet with a fatal accident. 


little inn at Two Bridges was crowded. Death easily 
rsuaded her to find accommodation for Betty. He 
imself intended to stay at the inn and put up the car 
there. 

No one need even know of Betty Hume’s existence. 
If the police were seeking for her they would never 
dream of coming to the wilds of Dartmoor, but would 
haunt the various ports and seaside resorts, expecting 
that she would try to leave the country on a foreign- 
bound ship. — 

Mrs. Lavery possessed all the kindly bospitality of 
the brave Devon folk, and while Death was arranging 
matters at the inn, she lit fires in bed and sitting-rooms, 
and set about preparing a supper of cage and bacon 
and fried potatoes, home-made jam, an rich yellow 
clotted cream. 

“Yew looks as if a rest up ’ere on the moors would 
do ‘ee good, mum. Mavbe, asking your pee 
yew’ve ‘ad trouble!” she sighed. “1 knaws what ’tis 
to ’ave trouble. Husband and children I've lost— 
all gone. ‘Ihe sea, it took my only boy, a brave lad 
he was tew ; and my man died two years back down to 
hospital at Plymouth. So ’cre I be, a lonesome 
widow. But 'tis God’s will, I says, and I does my best 
to be cheerful and do mv duty. Fay, but ’tia dreadful 
lonesome ’ere in winter time, with the snaw seat about 
thick over the hillsa—and away yonder that there gert 
cruel prison and them poor souls shut up like wild 
beasts.” 

Betty Hume swallowed the lump in her throat and 
looked’ closely into Mrs. Lavery’s face. Wrinkled 
and lined and wom, but kindly still, like the storm- 
swept moorlands ; v honest eyes; pure white hair 
clouding low level brows; a gentle mouth. And still 
the sweet mothering voice of a woman who has loved— 
and lost ! : 

Her heart went out to her. For the first time for 
many weary years she felt « sense of peace and security. 

But only for a moment. 

Quickly she turned her face-to the window and gazed 
south, towards Princetown. 

“Do they treat them badly—the convicts, I mean ? 
Are they happy, do you think?” 

A foolish question ; but the poor, distraught heart 
demanded sympathy, cried aloud for comfort. 

Mrs. Lavery sighed and shook her head. ‘ There 
can’t be no happiness for them as has done wrong. 
Poor souls—’tisn't for the likes of us to judge who’ve 
never becn tempted; a cruel life, sure enough!” 

Betty hesitated a moment. Louis Death had 
warned her not to talk! ‘‘ And no hope of escape, I 
suppose?” She could not keep silent. All her 
nature cried out for intercourse with one of her own sex. 
And this white-haired woman had been a wife, & 
mother. She, too, had known suffering and loneliness. 

Mrs. Lavery shook her head. ‘‘ Near every year 
some poor fellow makes a try for it—specially when 
there be a thick fog in winter time. But they never 
gets far. Every man’s ‘and is agin them. It’s a 
warder’s bullet or starvation in the end. Lordy, 
sometimes of a lonesome night I’ve a wondered what 
I'd do if a convict come’d here asking for food and 
clothes, and moncy to bp him get away. I doubt 
if I’'d ’ave the heart to hand him over, Ido . . . 
poor souls !”” 

“Oh, bless you for those kind words!” Betty Hume 
cried impulsively. 

Mra. Lavery was on her way to the kitchen. She 
turned to look at her curiously; then as if satisfied, 
nodded her head approvingly. “Men is mortal 
hard on their own kind. But ‘tis only us women as 
knaws. Fay, but it takes a mother’s heart to be able 
to pity and forgive the wrongdoers, don’t it now, 
mum? ... . Still, when I’m mourning for my boy 
—a brave lad he was, too—I thanks God ‘twas the sca 
has took him—rather than sin and them prison walls!” 

Betty — her hands over her heart. It felt as 
if it would snap in twain. 

Her boy, Stevo Darrack! Yes, if only the sea had 
taken him. Instead, the hangman's rope threatened. 

’ Never that, she swore. Anything but that ! 

Before she retired for the night Louis Death returned 
to tell her that he had settled satisfactorily for himsclf 
at the inn ; the proprietor believed him to be alone, and 
he had not mentioned Betty’s being at tho cottage. 
And while Death talked to Betty ho was busy Soaking 
gat and trout flies in a bow! of warm water Mrs, Lavery 

rought, overbauling a fishing-rod he had bought at 
Exeter. When Betty noticed what he was doing, she 
stared curiously ; then gave an indulgent smile. 

“You aro really going to fish ?” 

He nodded. ‘ Long, long ago, when I was a boy, 
I lived up here on Dartmoor ; fishing was my principal 
relaxation. I loved the loncliness and the great 
solitudes. I feel now as if I had come home.” 

At the time Betty did not understand. She watched 
Louis Death walk back, down tho winding path of 
heather and bracken, to his inn. It was a fine night; 
all the stars visible ; the moon high in the sky. 

When hs reached the inn, he hesitated, but instead of 
entering, he along over the old bridge on to 
the which led up to the prison. 

Could he be going to fish at such an hour, Betty 
wondered ! 

On the other side of the bridge he turned to the 
left and commenced to walk slowly alongside the 


Death: ‘“‘ Whatever happens, keep mother ov 
this!”’ But the police had cau Be him, that on 
night, yet little dreaming they in their clit 
the man wanted, with a woman, for the mur.) . 
Durward Kenyon in the basement of a Bewlay 1; 
house, and Steve Darrack had been sentenced to }. | 
servitude for life for his share in a Hooligan crit: 
Clapham Common that cost a human life. , 

‘Keep mother out of this!” he had whisper. | «5 
Death. 

He was thinking of her now as ho drovo his | '; 
home. He lad been able to do a little soni:| 
for her, who had done so much and who had t:i.| . , 
do so much more for him, and the thought that he |... | 
kept her clear made the hideous monotony of j::i-.: . 
life and the prospect of years and years of it, 1. 15 
bearable. 

When Louis Death slaved for the great Wisi 
Cfashington of Regent's Circus, the employés sail of 
him that he could have taught Scotland Y.ii 
detectives a lesson. 

Clang, crash, clang ! 

The quarry resounded with the harsh music of con\i t 
labour. 

One of the two warders, posted ahove tho quarry, 
turned on his heel, and walked towards his t+i:.. 
warder at the other end. 

And then Death, who had come out a-tishi.., 
behaved again like a man stalking deer, craw; 
through heather, taking cover behind boulders, tii 1. 
reached the edge of the quarry, and lay fuil-len th 
in a depression that hid him from the warder y 
were quietly sharing some tobacco for surreptitews 
chewing purposes. 

For a few moments, his cap removed, only for! 1 
and eyes beyond the brink, Death peered down, u:- - 
by those below. 

A convict paused for a moment from his Jali; 
straightened up ; raised his little cap, and wipe! s1.t 
from his forehead with the back of his hand. 

Death saw his face—Steve Darrack’s. He» |\1 
found out his number, his gang, and the place «i ics 
labour. Sow he had singled out his man and bis } 
in the quarry. 

Steve Darrack put on his little cap, and sct to i. ‘a 
with bis pick. 

Death drew back, raised himself up on his hats! -. 

The two warders still stood together, talkin 1... 
and chewing. 

Then Death, down again, seemed to have ¢)::1 J 
from a stalker of deer to a fisherman. 

For he was baiting his hook. 

But it was strange bait. of a kind that would uot hoe 
appealed in thé least to trout. 

A tightly-rolled up pellet of git 

Only a skilled fisherman could have cast as |. i 
Death cast, so low that the rod almost shaved (uc tup 
of the heather. 

The line ran out. 


° ry 
Something fell, light as gossamer, acros3 *!i~8 


Darrack’s pick, just its nose was buried. The cor. ws 
stared, scratched his head, and then he saw iba L 
the rubble, a little white ball of paper. 

Steve Darrack never looked up. 

There were warders below as well as warders 3}... 

Steve Darrack relaxed hold of his pick, Wi: 
ho jerked his head, or how it happened, “as: - 
noticeable. But his cap fell off. 

He stooped to pick it up. When he straight 
the little ball was gone from the delicate fly-ho \ 
he had given the line a sharp jerk, a jerk that." 
cated itself along the line to the sensitive, lean 3 
of the hidden man above. 

Louis Death began to wind in. 

Steve Darrack went on with his work for + 
A warder came his way, paused to watch bin) 4 
moment or so, passed on, and returned. Whea } 3 
past, Steve Darrack went ou working, bu! 
gtipping his pick with one hand near its hea‘, ! 
it single-handed. When he used both hands # 
held his pick clumsily, and after the next st: 
_nose became fixed, and he seemed to have some 
and took some time in extricating it. , 

The ball of paper was unrolled in the palin 3 
hand, and he was reading what was written. 

One sentence ran thus: 

“ Look out for writing on sand and rubble.” 

Steve Darrack went on with his work a1". 
thero was a strange suppressed light in his cye> 
the light of hope and purpose. 

Presently he put @ hand to his mouth, and 
wards chewed at intervals. 

So was the note with which fisherman De:'' d 
baited his hook got rid of ! 

Then a warder's voice rang out sharoly 3 

“ Pile up tools—jackets on—fall in!” 

* * 


a 


ws 


Meanwhile, Betty Humo had reached the } 
intending to return to the cottage. But as *° 
towards Princetown she forgot Death's warn 
temptation to obtain a closer view of the 
place where her son was confined, the possi! 
rears actually seeing him, became tov pte * 
withs 


(Continued on page 8f6.) 
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Opening Day. Friday, May I2th. 
GRAND EMPIRE CONCERT at 3.30 p.m., 


in the Gracious Presence of their Majesties 


The KING and QUEEN. 


GRAND PATRIOTIC CONCERT, 8 p.m., by Massed Guards’ Bands. 


SOUTH TRANSEPT—FAIR OF FASHIONS. 


GRAND FIREWORKS DISPLAY by James Pain & Sons. 
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She took the white, winding road. With every step 
her heart beats increased. Every moment sho drew 
nearer her boy. Flesh of her flesh, bone of her bone. 

Tho road twisted and curved like a snake. Now 
the great building with the iron-bound, sightless eyes, 
was hidden from sight. Now it mocked her between a 
clump of trees. Then, as the road became suddenly 
level, she saw the enormous iron gates guarding the 
entrance, and the warders’ lodge, and beyond, the vast 
barrack-like yard and the governor's house. 

The tramp of fect assailed her cars. Round the bend 
of the road ae a path to the mooriand came a g2ng of 
men. She turned to look—and clutched al an over- 
hanging ledge of rock to support herself. 

She saw tho uniform of armed warders: and in the 
centre of them men like beasts, all bearins the mark of 
the broad arrow. Branded! 

Sullen, dogged, automatic figures; dead and dumb 
and bliad. 

They passed {in a little cloud of dust. But Betty 
remained leaning against the ledge of rock, like one 
stunned. 

She had searched the faces of those half-human 
men and failed to recognise her son. ‘They were all 
terribly alike. They scarcely scemed living creatures, 
They mocked creation—an'l their Creator. 

How long she remained incapable of action she did 
not know. A voice, the touch of a kindly band, 
awakened her. It was Louis Death. 

“You shouldn't have dono this! 
obey me——” 

She put her hand over his mouth. ‘‘ I will in future. 
I promise.” 

As they descended the hill another gang passed 
them. Some of these mea wore chains. None wero 
allowed to carry any of the implements they had 
used in their work. They scarcely raised their 
eyes to Louis Death and Betty as they passed. A few 
minutes later a third gang approached. Reily felt 
Death tighten his grip on her arm; she wondered why. 
She kept her face averted. Sho could not bear to look 
any longer on the army of the condemned. 

ut of a sudden at the terrible prompting of instinct, 
she raised her eyes. 

They looked straight into those of her son, Steve 
Darrack ! 

And it was instinct alone which prevented her crying 
out aloud. A look of recosnition Nashecl like lightning 
between them. 

Recognition, and something more! Hope! 

That night over the peat fire in Mrs. Lavery’s 
cottage Louis Death told Betty that he had discovered 
the quarry where Steve Darrack worked; of the 
pu to which he had put rod and line, and how 

e bad arranged a means of further communicating 
with him—by each day scratching one word in the 
granite dust. 

And there would be nothing more to do but wait for 
the coming of the fog. Without that help from 
Nature nothing could be done. 

The days commenced to pass. For Betty they 
crawled ; not so for Louis Death. Every hour was 
carefully planned; every minute occupied. The 
motor-car was examined evcry morning, the engines 
sct running, food and wine hidden away in the tonneau, 
together with a suit of clothes and a cloak—and a 
revolver in case of need. 

Every afternoon he took his rod and wandered 
down the river. But always he strayed from the 
stream, tramping east and west until every road and 
landmark for milcs around waslmown tohim. Besides 
tho map he possessed he made one for himself, and 
another of the precincts of the prison. 

And at night-time, when all was dark, he crept to 
the quarry where Stevo Darrack worked and left his 
message. One word a day: sometimes a sign—an 
arrow pointing north and the outline of a chimney of a 
cottage. Steve might not always find the message, he 
knew ; if but one word met his cyes it would be enough. 

A week of glorious weather passed, cruelly tantalising. 
Betty never ventured beyond the bridge now; but 
often she sat at her window, her eyes fixed immovably 
on the groy prison walls. And the widowed heart 
of Mrs. Lavery guessed that something was wrong— 
saw the tragedy in Betty's face. But if she suspected 
anything she said no word. She was very kind and 
yentle. And Betty often longed to take her into her 
confidence. She believed she could trust her; but 
Louis Death trusted no living soul. 

‘** When the hour comes we may have to tell her, and 
ask her help. Wait until then,” he said. 

It seemed as if the hour would never come. 

One night the tors suddenly slipped out of sight, 
the valleys disappeared. Mystery wrapped Dartmoor 
fn a blanket of fog. 

No sleep for Dcath or Betty. Fach sat at their 
windows, watching and waiting. And when dawn 
broke a breeze got up and the sun pierced the mists and 
hope once again was slain. 

Louis Death disappeared on one of bis Jong, solitary 
walks. Betty sat on tho bridge watching the river 
rushing with her song to the sea. Nature was calling 
to life, tree and flower and fern. Birds and beasts 
came out to sing and frolic. Love was in the air. 

And, but for the eounds of Nature, a great and 
awful silence, Ominous, forboding. 


Unless you 


the dregs of love. 


and could not see it. 


A warning. 
thrilled. 


silence was terrific. Nature no longer spoke. 
sun was hidden. Yet it was only just past midday. 


the moorland. Suddenly, 
while the convicts were at work on bog and quarry 
and forest ! 


ehe was helpless. 
meant—the recall of the gangs. 
collected, and marched under the escort of men, wit! 
loaded carbines, back to that granite prison on the hill. 


of Hallard’s Cross, waiting in the fog on the wilds of 
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Betty dreamed. The davs of her youth returned. 


She watched the dreams of her life low with the water 


beneath her feet. Then the wreckage of her life--and 


A shrill curious sound awoke her. It echoed from 


tho prison hill to tho tor opposite. Again, and vet again ! 


looked towards the grey mansion of crime—— 
Rubbed her eves. 


She 


It had disappeared. . : 

Again tho shrill call. A whistle—a warder's whistle, 

And there followed a dull sullen boom. 

Starting to her fcet she yazed arouad, frightened, 

She knew not why. 

Now the tors on her right had disappeared. a 
The 


And then in a flash she understood. 
Dartmoor’s great and terrible fog had fallen upon 
without warning. An 


Betty commenced to run in the direction of the hill. 


Then she stopped, conscious of her own impotence. 
Where was 


uis Death ? 

At the critical moment absent, miles away! And 
She knew now what those sounds 
They were bein 


If Stove Darrack had, as usual, been working with 


one of those gangs in the quarries he would be among 
them ! 


She repressed a dreadful desire to scream aloud. She 


fancicd she could hear tue sullen tramp of convict feet 
on the white road lost in white mist. 
aloud the plans Louis Death had made and com- 


She repeated 


municated to Steve. . . . 

On the first approach of a fog while he was at work 
on the moors he was to make 
escape; find his way to a point in Wistman’s Wood 
behind the cottage, and wait there for Louis Death 
and the motor-car. 

Yes, that was the message Death had tried to 
convey to Betty's son. Perhaps Steve hadn't under- 
stood? Or at the moment his nerve would fail him ? 
Worse still—he wouid fail in the attempt, and fall by 
a warder's bullet ! 

A wild cry echoed across the valley, shattering the 


silence. Betty called, panic stricken, on Louis Death. 


Then she stood in the centre of the road facing the hill, 
quivering from head to foot, staring into tho wall of fog. 
Nothing was visible now. Nothing at all. It was 
as if a miracle had happened. And now no single 
sound assailed her ears. ‘ven the beating of her own 


heart secmed silenced. 


She stood with outstretched arms and straining 
eyes, waiting. . 

Waiting as if expecting her son Steve Darrack to 
suddenly emerge from out of the white fog wall and 
creep into her arms. 

Betty Hume, wife of the Reverend John Hume, 
Dartmoor to rescue her son, a felon, aye, and a 
murdcrer. 

Who in the world would have pitied or understood ? 
Yot she was but fulfilling the law. Nature's law, and 
God's. Bearing all things, suffering all things, forgiving 
all things. 

And even at that moment from the lips of a newly- 
made bride, her daughter born in lawful wedlock, 
Mimi, prayers were ascending to heaven to help and 
protect her mother. 

“ She loved much . . 
her.” 

The sharp crack of a carbine! 
echo of the shot, from tor to tor. 

A dull boom, to Betty's ears indistinguishable, 
untranslatable. A great gun perhaps, or the tolling 
of a prison bell. 

A warning to Princetown and the world of Dart- 
moor that a human wild beast had escaped ! 

Her son! Steve Darrack. Who else? 

tho crack of the carbine. A ghastly pause, 
prolonged and agonising. Then once more for the 
third time, A fusillade now. Rocks and hil! rattled 
with the noisy roar; came to life, laughing and 
mocking. 

Lut gradually difting and dripping away to silence. 

Betty Hume recled back to the bridge, and throw 
herself on-her knecs beside the granite slabs, gripping 
them with hot, wet hands. 

What had happened, up there in the fog ? 

If only she Knew / 

‘ho uncertainty and breathless stillness were 
torture beyond human endurance. She commenced 
to utter broken prayers. Prayers for the safety 
of her convict son. ‘cars of agony coursed down 
her checks with the sweat from aha brow; dripped 
on to the stones, into the now silent streain. 

Minutes in their tardy flight became as hours, The 
fog grew thicker and thicker. She could not see 
her hand before her face. 

Perhaps one of those bullets had struck her boy, 
and already they were carrying his dead body back 
to the prison . . to prepare it for a felon’s 
grave. 


so much shall be forgiven 


And following, the 


at last. 
sounds, 


was tho engines of a motor-car, 
close at hand. From the prisons perhaps—or Lon's 
Death. ; 


mum. Tho fog did coom down so sudden, a: 
Yew must be wet through ; coom into the kitche:: . 
dry poured! or yew'll be gettin’ your death of ¢..'.!. 


words, qd 
he was going to wait with the car, up and down the: 
Betty wes to 
wait, and listen for the hoot of the horn from tk» 

a dash for it—anc} When she heard that she waa to come at once. 


Always so with women. 


drink. 


WEEK EXDING 
—__ May _18, 1911. 


! 
{ 


Merciful heavens, the tantalising silence was br, 


A throbbing and beating, as of a great heart, 
A car somewte 


Betty struggled to her feet and moved in the direct! 


of Mrs. Lavery’s cottage. She was afraid to shout Loui.’ 
namo in case it was not him. 
pray, her lips were leaden. 


She could no ty 


She could only reel up the road, her linia ¢.. 


rose suddenly before her, barring the way. 
Once she laughed. They could never find Stevo ji | 


had escaped their bullets. He was safe for the non 

Yerous: 
her heart told her that instinct would bring bis. +) 
his mother. 


But could he find her, and Louis Death ¢ 


The throbbing of the motor-car engines hal «. 


away now. She struggled on. A wall of rock / 
her, blocking the way. 
stung her nostrils. Then a kindly buman \.11 
reached her ears. It was Mrs, Lavery, the larc!!.. iv. 


The scent of burain: | 


‘© Well, I never, I was getting that scared abot 


ave you secn my friend?” Betty gaspcil. 


“He was here not a minute ago—with the «7; 


’ee left this here note for yew, mum.” 
Betty tore open the letter; it contained but aa - 
There had been an escape in the for . 


between Princetown and the bridge. 


So there was nothing for her to do, but w..i 
For them the most (it. 


asked for a chair and sat wrapped in a cloak cu. 
the cottage door. She would take nothing to «:. 
rs. Lavery hurried in and out of the kit 
Something was wrong, she knew—somethin; »: 
wrong. She dared not guess what. 

“A convict has escaped,” she ventured at |. 
“You heard the signals and the noise? They 
secking 
don’t "ce be afeared. Poor wretch, they'll catch i 
sure cnough,” 

“Poor wretch !”’ 
eyes. ‘“Supposing—he came—here—to hide. Ju 
supposing. Would you—give him up?” 

Ts. very sighed. “ Therc’s no 
should.” Sho put ber apron to her eyes. 
mother once, and the sea took my son. 


“Two 


Maybe t 


remember Jz was the son of some poor, lone creature. -. 


The day fled; night approached. But the fo: 
the silence held sway. \ 
written comforted Betty—‘* a convict has eseap* ’ 


Those bullets had not found their billet ! 


knowing— 


The words Louis’ Death i. 


? mont ‘dn’ rigs 
For a moment she didn’t recognise thy 


It 
8 
0 

‘ 


+ 


stretched, groping through the impenetra!:'> 1i-: 
Again end again she lost tho path. Stuns i, 
struck her breast and entangled her levs. t..! 


3 


\ 


8 


. 
v 


i 


of all tasks. ‘“‘Men must work and women =: ' 
weep.” The song ran through her brain. » 


wt 


v 


ag 
for him now; maybe they'll come here. |. 5 


ub 


Betty looked into Mrs. Lavery 


v 


i 
a 
a 


id 


Mrs. Lavery had just insisted on Betty Hume talire 
a cup of tea when she heard the sound of the motors. ¢ 


approaching. Her heart stood still. 
id this mean failure ? 

Nearer and nearer the sounds came; then «ec. 

Presently Death appeared, whistling a tune! 


Ietty 


did not move ; he glanced into the hail; then cls!. , U9 


door, sat beside her and took her hand. . 
“Now, summon all your strength! I've 
your son. For the moment he is safe. fie | 
with nothing worse than a bullet wound in bis avi. 
Betty was on her fect. 
chair again. ‘“ For Stcve's sako,’ 
“all your strength! . . . 
I’ve left it in the yard at the back of the cotta: ¢. 
useless to try and escape with him in this io. 
should miss the road, and run into the ars : 
wardera. Soon the moorlands will be alive wits : 


{.0 


he whisper lt! 


i! 
\ 


searching.” : , 
“*God help us!’? she moaned. “Can't Isc | 
—speak to him?” ia 


Death held her in a grip of fron. “No! fc’ 
has commenced to drift away already. Can! ° 
feel the breeze coming? We must wait here! 

And so they sat together, waiting. And grads: 
the fog rolled away, the light of day returned, 1 
west the sky glowed where the sun was sinking. 
Lavery joined them outside tho cottage door, 
watched the hills and valleys and tors slow ly reays 

And the sounds of men hunting their huss." 
echocd from the moorland. ; 

Presently Death saw three armed and vr iic! 
men mounting the hill towards the cottage. 
Lavery saw them, too. 

Th 
breath. Betty Hume gave 
guessed? Death rose and le ; 
cottage, closing the door behind him. 

Betty watched the wanlcrs approach. _ 

‘And in the little kitchen of the thatched roo! «°" 
Death told Mrs, Lavery Betty Humes secret. 

(Another long and powerful instalment ocxt week) 


her one glance. Hat 


This time I want you to imagine that Mr. Martin has proposed to you. Refuse him nicely. (Turn to page S17? 


Re got ase 


Death pulled Ler ini 


ey be coming ’cre to search,” she sald under 


He is hidden in the « - 


3 
3] 


‘ 


4a 


led Mrs. Lavery ity)” 


By 


817 


Mar 18 Wil. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


FOR MOTHER 


Mother rises betimes in the morning 
and is oft the last to lay her head 


upon the pillow - and her dreams are 
of her children. 


Mother works for the comfort of others, 
“Sunlight” works for the comfort of Mother. 


Sunlight Soap will lighten the task, so 
that Rest and Leisure may be enjoyed 
on wash-day as on other days. When 
children come from school on wash-day 
their meals are ready in the home where 


Sunlight Soap 


The name LEVER on Soap is a Guarantee 
of Purity and Excellence. 


THE PAMOUS gies far 


@nest sh 
SS, t in the 
= on firm 
fn thousands 
testimonials, 


99 = Binck Handle, 
28. 6d, 
Ivory Handle, 
3s. 6d. 
The “MAB” 
ETY 
RAZOR, 


Price, 3s, 64, 


The“ Mab” blades 
used in this 


S 2 a — rasor are abso- 
ae aaa, t 4 Ievely wes, 
| ap {2 hail = & 
eK ae y , r a 
‘ ico <5 | 


THE MAY 


OVEL 


9 MAGAZINE get nop at 
aie Log of sha newer oe eet tT a 
e . e e a g ' “ a * . 2 
will send to you, carriage paid, this Ry [| fom the fnisher's hands, and priced 
Beautiful Brass and Black Bedstead 
for 26/-, Easy Terms. 
It is 4ft. 6in. wide, strongly made and finely finished. In 
he bes 


fact, it is t t-class cheap bedstead on the market. 2s. in 
the £ off for cash. 


Woven wire spring mattress on raised frame to fit this or any 
other 4ft. Gin. wide bedstead, 16/-. 


Bedstead Catalogue Post Free. 


F 


a 
7 


arn 
Butt 


EVERY STORY GOES 
1M 


Catesbys Ltd. 2 “sen 


; (Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


ae .. nee 
DAINTY DISHES. 


Veal Sausages. 
Take equal quantities of lean veal and fat 
bacon with a handful of sage, salt, and pepper, and an 
cnion. Let all be chopped well and thoroughly 
worked together. Make into rolls, dredge thickly 
with flour, and fry a light brown colour, Serve 
very hot with mashed potatoes. 
American Eggs. 

Poach four or five eggs, 
small square of toast on a dish. Cut up about 
two ounces of chcese, dissolve it in half a pint of 
milk, add cayenne and salt. and stir till quite smooth. 
Pour over the eggs and serve at once, 

Shrewsbury Cakes. 

"This is a yrood old-fashioned recipe: A quarter 
of a pound of flour, 9 quarter of a pound of butter, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, and half the white of 
one car. Mix all well together, roll it out very thin, 
cut into rounds, and bake in a quick oven. Watch 
carefully while baking. (Reply to Bu sTBICE.) 
Mock Duck 

Is a dish worth trying. Take the remains of 
a shoulder of mutton and cut it into neat pieccs. 
Stew the bones for two hours, adding two onions 
and a teaspoonful of powdered sage. Then strain, 
thicken the gravy with flour, scason to taste, 
adding a dash of vinegar. Simmer the meat slowly 
in this for an hour and scrve. 

Date Pudding. 

'This delicious pudding is made as follows : To 
one pound of flour take one pound of dates, quarter 
pound of suet, lialf a teacupful of suger, half a tea- 
spoonful of egg-powder, and a pinch cf salt. Stone 
and chop the dates, ahd mix them with the other 
ingredients with milk. Boil for four hours.—( Prize 
won by Mrs. REEVE, 69 Cambridge Street, Norwich.) 


A Lemon 

Is always useful in a kitchen. Cut slices off 
one end as required ; a piece of the peel added to 
any stew of white meat is a great improvement. 
Some grated pecl should be added to plum-puddings 
and cakes. A squeeze of lemon-juice is needed to 
make a good curry. A strip of lemon peel three 
inches long flavours a milk pudding deliciously. 
Kept in a cool placo, a cut lemon will be good to 
use from for many days. ; 


Curried Tomatoes. 

Foreign tomatoes are very plentiful at this 
time of year, and they make an excellent curry. 
Cut half an onion very small, and grate an a ple 
if you can procure it. Fry in dripping until cooked. 
Then add a large dessertspoonful of curry powder 
and a gill of rather thick gravy. Stir the ingredients 
all together and allow them to simmer for a few 
minutes, add the tomatoes and just before serving 
a terspoonful of lemon-juice. This dish requires 
a good thick sauce. 


Cold Boiled Fish 

Is excellent if served up in this way. Place a 
layer of fish-flakes in a well-buttered fireproof dish. 
Sprinkle woll with grated cheese. Pour a good 
butter sauce over them, and mix all well together 
with a fork, Put in another layer of fish and 
cheese, and mix evenly throughout the dish, 
Finally sprinkle with grated cheese, and bake in 
a fairly hot oven for about twenty minutes, until 
it is nicely browned.—(Prize ton by Miss M. 
Baiarp, “ Imberdene,” Esher, Surrey.) 


Try Baked Potatoes and Sauce 

If you need a really tasty dish. Take nice 
potatoes of equal size and wash thoroughly. Place 
these in the oven with their jackets on; make one 
or two holes in them for the steam to escape. 
When thoroughly cooked, take off the peel care 
lace in a deep dish, season with pepper and salt. 
Vhile the potatoes are cooking fry two onions 
(sliced) and a teaspoonful of chopped parsley in 
two ounces of butter till a nice brown, and add 
three or four tablespoonsful of tomatosauce. Pour 
this sauce over the potatoes in the dish and serve. 


Rhubarb Pickle. 

Wipo the fruit and cut it into pieces about one 
inch long. Allow a quarter of a pound of sugar to 
every pound of fruit. Boil one pennyworth of 
pickling spice with a quart of vinegar for every two 
pounds © fruit, Your it on tho fruit and sugar, 
and leave for twenty-four hours, Strain the 
liquid, and then boil it for a few minutes. Lot it 
stand till the next day, and boil it again for fifteen 
minutes, Then add the liquid to the fruit again, 
warm it by the fire, and bottle when cold.—( Prize 
awarded to Mus, A. Mrnsuvutt, Post Office, Caerwys, 
Flintshire.) 


and serve each on & 


Iwill give ten pairs of scissors for the best refusals. 


Home Noles Fage 
9 Oe 


HOW TO IRON A BLOUSE: SIX HINTS 
THAT WILL HELP. . 

1. Berore ironing see that the blouse is evenly 
starched. - 

92, Smooth the blouse carefully, roll it in a damp 
cloth, and put it aside for a few hours. 

3. When ironing have a bowl of water and a 
clean piece of muslin within reach. 


4, Seo that the iron is perfectly clean. 
5. Iron the back of the blouse first, then the 
front, sides, siceves, neckband, and cufis. 


Directly any wrinkles appear smooth them out 
with the damp muslin cloth. 

6. if there are any pleats in the front of the 
blouse iron downwards, raising each pleat with a 
blunt knife.—(Prize awarded 'to Miss AGNES 
lopason, 3 Lina Sircet, Accrington.) 


A KNITTING NOTE. . 

Wen knitting stockings for children knit 

cotton and wool together, for the knees, heels, and 

tocs of the stockings, and they will wear quite 

twice as long without daming (Pre won by 
Mns. Farrest, Woodview, Oughtibridge, Sheffield.) 


A HOME-MADE STOVE-BRUSH. 
Wnen your stove brush becoines too worn to 
be of any further service do not throw it away. 
Cut off the bristles, leaving the bare stick, A, then 
procure a strip of serge, OF other thick material, 


and cut a number of slits in it, B, to form a fringe. 
Wrap the strip round the end of the brush, and 
tie it tightly in position with string or cord. The 
serge makes an excellent substitute for bristles, and 
the brush will wear well. 


LEMON-JUICE FOR THE HANDS. 

Lemox-surce is a most excellent thing for 
removing stains from the fingers or whitening the 
finger nails, but lemons soon grow mouldy unless 
they are used within a short time of their purchase. 
Try this plan: 

Squeezo a large lemon thoroughly, strain the 
juice, and place it in a emall bottle. . The juice 
will now keep for any length of time if the bottle 


WEEK’S SPECIAL HINT. 


To Clean Clothes. 
Soiled clothes may be cleaned at home 
fn the following way. Mix a pennyworth 
of liquid (not household) ammonia with 
a pint of water in whicha picce of yellow 
soap, about the size of a filbert, has been 
dissolved. Brush the clothes well, and 
then sponge them with this mixture. 
This will save you the cxpense of sending 
them to the cleaners. 


THIS 


js well corked, and a little of the juice may be used 
whenever it is required. It is surprising how long 
the juice of one lemon will last if treated in this 


way.—(Prize auarded to Mrs. E. SHACKLETON, 
Middlestown, near Wakeficld, Yorks.) 


A 


PAPER PATTERN 
of this Useful 


PETTICOAT 


GIVEN AWAY 
with 
HOME NOTES ” 
(Dated May 18!', ivil). 


Price One Penny. 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


Mark postcards “Jilted.” (See page 5.20.) 


Werk Fyvrva 
May 18, 1914, 


HOME HINTS. 
To Renovate Old Silk, 

Sponge with cold tea to which a little ammonig 
has been added. 

Never Throw Away Old Matting, 

For if well cleaned it can be laid under 2 ex: sst 
and will preserve it. = 
if Your fron Bcdsteads 

Are shabby, get a pot of black cnanel sud 
paint them lightly over. 

To Destroy Worms in Furniture, 

Apply some paraffin with a bog’s hair | rich 
which will go into the holes. ' 
Verdigris 

On metal can be quickl. 
with a soft cloth, dipped in if 
When Papering a Room, 


removed by ruling 
quid ammonia. 


Remember to add one teaspoonful of o! to 
every pound of flour which is used for the pote. 
Pie-dishes 

Which are badly stained from baking © 6! 


be scoured with powdered hearthstone moi.'vicd 
with water. 


Stains on Cricket Planneis 


Will enn yield to applications of volk 
of egg and warm water. Do this before wasinus, 
(Reply to Boys.) 

Silver 

Which is stored must always be wrayj od in 

tissue paper. Other papercontainsachemica! tek 


causes the silver to tarnish. 
To Fix the Colour 

In cotton shirts ard dresses, steep t!.cm 
weak brine for a little while betore wasiin, 
the first two or three times. 

White Enamel Furniture 

May be cleaned with a sponge and cans 
soapy water. If there are stains here and t..a 
rub with a sponge dipped in fine oatzcal. 

To Darken Oak, 

Rub constantly with boiled linsecd oil. Tis 
will darken the oak and improve the sitive 
without giving it a varnished appearance. (he ply 
to AMATEUR.) 

To Renovate Leather 

Chairs, tablo tops, and soon. rub well cue a 
month with a good white boot cream, and ther j« nN 
with a soft duster. This will nourish the lotuct 
and prevent its cracking. 

Remember When Frying Fish 

That if the fat in which it is fricd is not nite 
boiling, the fish will be greasy, sodden, and uns 
wholesome. Never put in the fish till a Live 
smoke is rising from the fat. 

Camphor Ball 

Is a most useful emollient. Place in a wally t 
two ounces each of lard and white wax antl bait 
an ounce of powdered camphor. Stand in as stve- 

an of hot water, and stir till thoroughly mi. 
Place in egg cups. When cold turn ou aid ib 
is ready for use. 

To Preserve Eggs. 

Pour six quarts of boiling water on thice ) tds 
of lime, one ounce of cream of tartar, and bult @ 
pound of salt. When quite cold pour this een oy 
over the fresh eggs, which should bo ane. \ 
in jars, boing careful that all are coversd. i 
the jars over with thick paper and stand Gn a sacl 
in the cool.—(Reply to Trrmarsa REDE.) 
Washing Blankets. - 

Certainly wash your blankets at hoe U3 
‘ month while the drying is good. Shred hati a be 
of best yellow soap into two quarts of water. ou 
boil till dissolved. Half fill your tub wis I:u8 
water, add as much dissolved soap as 18 10 ve 
to make a lather, and then some apimonis ) 
tablespoonful to a gallon of water). Syuece’ 7 
blankets well in this lather, and when clean aes 

3 


in 
:ur 


twice in warm water. Wring and hang ¢! 
Shake two or three times during the | 
of drying to make them flufiy.—( Reply to SPs 


reek 
NASAL CATARRH & AStiti: 
’ “TREIR COMPLETE HOME CURE. 

Post Free to Sufterers who apply at once 

Just published, the second edition of # 45 p90 
fully describing Nasal Catarrh, Astbma, anu‘ 
Bronchitis, and how these dangerous diseases +)" 
completely cured at home. ‘Tho most practic« ° 
ever issued, and which should be in tne } u 
sufferors who desire to speedily cure them« ©" 
offer stands open for 30 days from this date. BP eg 
card giving yourname and address wil! Wirz 3. 
book by return post. Address (Dept. C, Pens 
Casgell’s Co. Ltd., King St. W., Manchest 


aa 


WEEK ENDING 


LET ME TELL 


Your Fortune Free 


To introduce my system of Modern 
Astrology or Scientific Fortune Telling 
throughout Great Britain, I will, for a 
limited time, send you, absolutely Free, a 
Reading of your life, also a copy of the 
wonderful and helpful New York Magazine 
of Mysteries, if you will write and tell me 
the date of your birth, sex, if married or 
single, and send me two penny stamps for 
m return postage. 


LOUD UUeneneaneesaenircieeoet 


2 I want to tell you Free what the future holds in store for ou, 
my 6what to do to obtain wealth, how to know your lucky anya, 
» er a great love is to come into your life to biess you, what 

are for travel, emp oyment or speculation, how to 
pa Rmam ye how to receyni-e your enemies, how to know 


and the le outcome of your marri life. This can ali be foretold by the ecie: of 
Serology. Simply he probe and Twill vell yo by nee 
am a member of a M, Brothertocd. brection Gaily the oldest acience in the world. To the 


sai work of the ancien: ‘Zeyptiaa 1 ha @ added the lat 
whe have sought my advice tell me fey 


My PREDICTIONS ARE MOST ACCURATE 


reason for thus offezing the best f: uits of my skill without money and without pri 
T haves bere mock in Great Britain, now Laat if i pocurately telly ur Rien. 
glad to speak a kind word for me to your fnends. They in return w: anxious to vonsult 
Rill be Sic wher T now offer to tell yoa Free. a aad 


@e m WY 4 TESTIMONIALS Y W 8 


Nors.—The following testimonia's are all acoompanied by photographs which show the gratitude and 
appreciation a these friends and patrons of mine and I have many easress tly nee them, 
From Mrs. I. beagle Cheshire.—Many thanks for the jo oroscope ed along with the Magazine of 


ecrrecs is 6 
7 sour a eevod he Fore saber a my life and am more tban satisfied with 
to the advice cp eee aso accept my heartiest and sincerest wish for your 


est scientific knowledge of the 


Myneties. “your rev 
F. H. Pootirss 
it. - asr pay strict 
success. 
From Miss G. M. Watts, Surrey.—I received mv Horoscope with great pleasure. My only regret is that 
1 did not have it a few montha ago, as I am sure I should have seted ¢ differently, and therefore have saved myse!f 


@ great deal of sorrow 
: From Alezander Praser, Bdin' —I now take the pleasure of thanking yon for your life reading ar.d 
Chart for the preceding twelve ‘months. I cannot put into mere words the compiete faction which feel 
that you have given =f ee oe Trees Sees my behalf. I findin the life reading everything you say is 
to deed only too true, both points in my life aud the reverse. 


WRITE ME TO-DAY. THIS OFFER MAY NEVER APPEAR AGAIN. 


of The aes of Mysteries. 
4 biess the day you 


All the facts I — te cay bore me are your | other, aco 
full name (Mr., 3) the date aad 
place of lh bicth. Nae éaty ask ia return that 
you enclose ia your letter twe peaav stamps;| Under w Postal Rerulatioas you can 
with one | will post your Horoscope, with the | post a Sate letter to me with a peany stamp. 


Anael The Adept, 649 W. 43d St., Dept. 22, New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


—after this, ses I, 
Wood-Milne Shoeshine 
for ME! 


—no work at all. <A brush, and off comes 
the mud—a smear, and on goes the ‘ Wood- 
Milne’—a rub, and up comes the shine. 

And, my, it lasts! If there’s no mud, just a 
polish with = soft cloth, and up come your boots and 
shoes, day after day, a perfect treat. Don’t fiddle with 


that, and the other — Wood-Milne Shoesbine's 
the stuff — tell them you must have WOOD-MILNE. 


Wood-Milne Shoeshine prcserves, watcrproofs, softens, and 
brilliantly polishes the leather, all at the same time 


ood-Milne 


Shoeshine 


Made for Black Boots or Brown, and as much 
for 8d..as you get of other kinds for 4jd. Contains nothing 
that can impoverish or injuro even the daintiest leather. 
Black or Brown, 8d. per tin; 4-Ib. tins, 1/-. Sold everywhere. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, _ 


WHEREVER YOU 
LIVE, ‘OUR KEEN 
PRIGES AND EASY 
TERMS ARE FOR 


we YOU-ea 


THE GRAVES 


‘LUDGATE’ Suit 


ls absolutely the last word 
im popular-priced Teiloring 
Perfeetiona. This Gentle- 
manly good wearing Suit ts 
distinguished by all the 
points which denote euccess- 
ful and eatisfactory tailoring, 
It is cleverly cut, carefully 
tailored, and trimmed end 


39/- 


SEL IVERES 
te all approved 
ercers for Eh 
with Order. 
Balznce pay: 
adle by Sts 
Mestkly Pay- 
moais of S/- 


i up thie 
acera snerete tha miecs  feshion: 


Simply send your name and ad 
Gress and ask for Patterns. We 

will immediately forward a splen- 
did Full Range of Cloth Samples 


with the Patterns, and we accept 
full responsibility for making your 
Suit in every way to your entire 
satisfaction. If you are in any 
way disappointed with the work 
when examined and tried on in 
your own home, you are under ne 
obligation whatever to carry the 
transaction asy further, and we 
shall instantly return the whole 
ef your money discussion, 


send a Postcard at once for our 
New Gelection of Suiting Pat- 
terns at 36/. & 42/. Delivered 
for small payment with order and 
Easy Monthly Payments, if you 
are entirely satisfied with the 
material, fit, and tailoring, whea 
tried on at home. 


Gay if Light or Derk Pat- 
terns ere preferred. 


HAPORTART. ‘Any of the Cate. 
‘ANT, logues mentioned 


below sent below sent Free fer Post Card, 
State which one you require. 
Artistic Gold and Silver Jewellery. 
Genuine SheMeld Cutlery & Plate, 
Ladies’ and Gent's Watches, 
Clocks of every description, 
Genuine Staffordshire Chinaware, 
British-made Tools for all Trades. 
Furniture of every description. 
Cycles, Lamps, Tyres, eto. 
Musical Instruments of all kinds, 
Ladies’ Costume Sty les & Patterns, 
Skirts, Blouses, Underwear, &o. 
Millinery for Ladies and Maids, 
Boots & Shoes of aplendid quality. 


«GRAVES 


¢ SHEFFIELD. 


NSIST on seeing it: Olficits Goverument 
stamp onevery box—Kaputiur is nut :nernly 
“for” beadaches—it cures headaches, Gu:ran- 
teed safo—your headache is gone iu ten minutes 
—or your money back—(writc and tell i:s, we 
will refund your woney instantly). 


send the book and 1,000 testimoniul« K A P U T i N E 


Cure: eadache. Cures Neura!sg! 
in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Menticn —s aJeog 
. A.J. LEIGH, 92 93 Great 


na ites eto td, (Ka weet) Wet. 


FITNESS 


In men of all ages. Why not write for my free Book, 
ond t fit by the standard, scientific method of cnri 
ous "EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOU 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARIC ‘OCELRB, ete. Euey. 
medicines, 


eafe, simple, No stomach magnetism, 

electricity. Fes fati. pep Bis physical exercises or trict 
atet rules, no ite, Joes of times or cosmpation, 
outan sawared Fe restoration forall men. See what cured 


'§ WEEKL estat 
PEARSON S Y. May 18, 1911. 
‘feel sure that there’are thousands of ia 
readers who would be willing, if not ag Pe i 
their favourite pipe for a while, at least to ‘cakes 
trifling amount of difference in their consun: ption at 
tobacco in order that, in a few weeks’ time, ticy 
méy be able to send me a small donation for tirs 
Fund. Remember that nine pennies—tle ricco of 
tivo ounces of tobacco—will send one child into t! ' 
country for a holiday. as 
How long will it take you to save t:vo ounces ? 


PRESH AIR PUND FIGURES. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £387 295.3 a 


F. W. Smith, 103. 6d.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; iad 

£1; Edinburgh, 6s.; B. Dingwall, 1s.; ae ot Re 
10s. 6d.; Mrs. J. Dobbs, 103.; A’ Symons, #1 1. 
Cummings, £1 1s.; W. H? Smith, £2; Wi d 
Graham,’’ £1 1s.; M. V. H., £2; L. Bartlett rivets 
Eeles, £5; Mrs. H. J. Mason, £10; Mrs. Bar: 

£1 1s.; A. H. Gordon, £1; T., 28.; E. Steane Priv: , 
Stitch’ 1s.; Miss Sutherland, ls. 6d.; G. Barzet, 
Reg and Les ‘fyrreil, £1 103.; C. H. ‘ialbot, 2) 


Jenkinson, 18; Messrs. Firth Hroa., £2 23; 3 


in one of the Footline Contests, to send me some 
ideas for a new motto, and some very clever sug- 
gestions were submitted. 

One very neat phrase I received was: “ Always 
Topical, ‘Aways Top.” 

Equally smart was “ Bright, Light, and All 
Right.” 

“TDad’s Paper,”’: was the pretty sentiment sug- 
gested by a third competitor ; while a Scottis 
reader wrote “ Brain food for every mood.”* 

This bricf rhyme, however, was nothing to the 
effort of o fifth reader who had tuned his lute to the 
following : 

Cheerful chaff in paragraph, 
Love and thrill in scrial, 

Counsel sage in sober page, 
A mince of rich material. 


WHY BOYS DON'T WANT TO WASH. 

AxoTHER Footline Contest that exercised the 
eee of my readers was the one in which I 
asked for the reason why boys hate washing. 

Here are some of the replies sent in : 

“ Please don’t wash me. Look! Grandmother 
has washed her face away, and it is all wrinkles.” 

“T don’t like being washed ; it makes my face 
look too much like a girl's.” 

“Don’t wash me, mother. You'll make me 


A GREAT NEW SCHEME. 

Are you good at getting out of scrapes? If 
you had promised to take out an aunt from whom 
you had expectations and your best girl turned up 
and wanted you to take her out instead, could you 
word a telegram of excuse 80 that the old lady 
wouldn't be offended ? 

If you could you ought to be able to make a lot 
of money at the new competition we are announcing 
on the first page of this issue. , 

It’s really a most fascinating scheme, and the 
reader who sends in the best telegram will win a 
big cash prize, while other prize winners will 
receive a sovereign for every word in their telegram. 

Have a try now. ; 

It would be jolly if ten minutes’ thought brought 


ae oe 


houschold, £1 23. Sd.; M x 
Mra. and Mise iid, £3; bishop of Oztor A 
1eut. 6 . 1 =e > ri 5 
Lieut. R- 26 ey AS is! top C) Oxford, 411 5 


£5 5s.; Miss E. Crossman, £1; A 
Rose, £5; H. W. Atkinson, £4 : 
J. Williams, 1s.; Mrs. A. Bangar, £1; 


in sufficient money to pay all your summer holiday | have rusty spots (freckles) like Willie.” Glasgow, 2s. 6d.; Anon. 
expenses. SPRING CLEANING AND TELEGRAPH POLES. Crete, 46: Ma, ti 


‘And that’s what it’s going to do for someone. 


THE BLIND WINNER. 

Tue following letter from a blind reader was 
dictated to a friend : 

“A fow years ago,” writes Nit DESPERANDUM, 
“I had the great misfortune to lose my eyesight 
through anaccident. I had always been a reader of 
Pearson's Weekly, and had keenl followed the 
competitions. This, with the aid of a friend, I am 
still able to do in spite of my infirmity ; and I have 
just been ‘successful in img © pencil-case. It 
may interest you to know t at your Footline 
Competitions greatly relieve the monotony of my 
existence.” —— 

Your pluck and perseverance, Nit DESPERAN- 
pum, are worthy of all praise, and you have cer- 
tainly chosen your name well, I only hope that 
any other of my readers who happen to be as un- 
fortunately afflicted as yourself will follow your 
example, and enter for the Footline Competitions. 


SWATCHING THE SWATCHER. 

Here is a chance for all those who have fallen 
victims to the wiles of the “swatcher” to join 
in a hearty laugh at the swindler’s expense. 

“ A few years 0,” writes J. M., “* I was 8 nding 
my holidays at the seaside, and one day during a 
shower I slipped into one of the auction rooms 


Tiere isn’t much resemblance, one would 
think, between & spring-clean and a telegraph- 

le ; but when the question was put to the | jes 
in a Footline Contest they soon found similarities. 

Of course, I have room for only thrge or four of 
the many bright answers I received, but they will 
serve to show the skill of my lady friends in thinking 
out replies to difficult riddles : 

“ Why ts a spring-clean like a telegraph-pole ?™ 

“ Because ‘cups’ very often require renewing at 
both places.” 

“ Because it is generally in the ‘ road.’” 

“ Because both are ‘ fixed ’ institutions.” 

“ Because both point toward a ‘ brighter home.’ ” 

You will find lists of Footlines winners on cover 
page opposite. 

IDEAS, IDBAS, IDEAS. 

I HAVE received some very interesting letters 
from my readers showing how they have used not 
only their hearts but their heads in raising money 
for the Fresh Air Fund. One letter comes from a 
reader on board the 8.8. Antenor. In sending a 
donation, he informs me that all the proceeds of the 
hair-cutting club are devoted to the Fresh Air Fund. 

Precisely the same method is adopted on board 
the.s.s. Twilight, from whom another idea comes. 
Qn board the ss. Twilight mineral waters are 


Bedford, £1; Mrs. Clark, 10s.; 
; H. Donaldson, 


. Kidd 
rance, £6 5s.; Mrs. Smith, £1; D 


‘Cotuecren : J. Davis, 15s. 10!d.; Canteen funda at 
H.M.S. Tmpiocable. £2'19s. 8d.; Football luk. Hots 


6d.; Miss N. . 
4s. Gd.. Children’s Flower Service at Holy Trine, 
Kokstad, £1 128. 6d.; Miss Gretta, Don, 45. (1: -/: 
Coleridge, £1 4s. 6d.; Ship’s Compy., Hh Ms. dn 
ficzible, £5. i 
Grand (P.1V.) total, £593 4s. 2,2. 

Thero are no expenses of management for the 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the jest: 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Deily hs: 
Limited, the Standard ‘Newspapers, Limited. 
the Ragged School Union. There 18 no distinc! 


Pi ane 


addressed to the Hon. Secretary. F.A.E 
Weekly 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecti 


carls, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Wel 


where the mock auctioneer, such as you have apparently consumed in large quantities. Now, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other com: Luivas 
shown up in your columns, was selling watches. the average mineral water bottle is inched in at tions must appear on these cards. 1 SPR 
I bid for a prettily-chased lady’s sterling silver the neck ; and if one side of this neck be roperly a. io many, *o o part a at namber a Oa ahe 
watch, which fell to me at a ridiculously low figure. treated with a sharp file it makes an excellent slot dapenata poxteax es cca 
3. ifort aach postcard with the name of thes nspet't 


money-box. While enjoying their “ mess,” the 
jolly and generous tars make a practice of ‘ passing 
the bottle.’ On each journey the bottle returns, 
not empty, but filled with the power of bringing 
me Mia to the life of some poor slum child. 

Well done, Antenor! Bravo, Twilight! You 
have contributed to a noble cause not only money, 
but an idea, and I feel sure that you would be the 
last to object to my urging the rest of my seafaring 
readers to flatter you in the sincerest manner 
possible, viz., by imitation. 

Yet another original idea comes from a reader 
who, by giving up smoking during Lent, has been 
able to send no less a sum than 10s. 6d. to the 
Fresh Air Fund. This means that by curtailing a 
small personal indulgence my reader has now been 
able to send a child for a whole fortnight into the 


Others were likewise sold at a similar price. The 
swatcher then announced that he would make a 
present to each purchaser, in return for all the 
silver watches he would give gold ones. The others 
all g.ve up their watches, but I decided to keep the 
silver one. As I did not comply I was subject to a 
great deal of offensive humbug : but this did not 
avorry me when I found out afterwards that the 
gold(?) watches were mere imitations, but that the 
silver watch was a really good one, and so was, of 
courae, simply used by the swatcher as a * fly- 
trap.’ "—— 

I wonder if any other readers have succceded in 
swatching the swatcher ? 


MOTTOBS FOR “P.W.! 

Tur motto of P.W. is “ To interest, to elevate, to 
amuse.” country. 

The other week, however, I invited my readers, Nov, although the period of Lent has passed, 7 


Ia peice emai cen Ieee ATOR RE OE ret rarer onsen 
SOME THINGS YOU MAY WIN IN OUR FOOTLINE CONTESTS. 


for which it is intended in the top Icft-hand co:n-'. ven 
will find thisname in the announcement of theenn in 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are t 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelops ™ 

“ Postcard yin the top left-hand corner, but each yo" 
must bear the full name and address of the sender 

4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Thess.) 
May !8th. ; 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, ant t's 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be aril 1 
the efforts considered the best. , 4 

6. In the event of ties for a money pr:76, the pn | 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, tho priv 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 

— ——— 


FOUNDED 1671. 


Tue OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - °° 
- » e Corporation, Limited, 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 
_— Cee ore oa £6, 000 ,000 cle 


Personal Accidents. | Employers’ Liabiliiy- 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burg!ery- 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. cc. 
RICHARD J. PAULL, Generai Music’ ant Gre") 
aL OOe. 3.c., and 


Handsome silver-mounted Gold-plated Coronation Silver ar Printes by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, EB 
nes i Jilver-plated Automatic cigarette Lips ay . ‘Lrp., at Pearson @ 
pipes tn cases. spoons, cigar-cutters. lighters. Epblched by O. mg biog 0 t iT + gon, WC 


Note.—A prize for each revder whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


“MOTTO” CONTEST. 
errs were invited to suggest a new motto for 
« Weekly. Ten briar pipes have been awarded 
ilowing, mis | nig Hendley masa : 
d , 64 Chart » Reigate; A. ise, 
staple Hill, Bristol; R. Black. 1 Short 
ritsle; . WwW ‘oburn, 136 Edmund Rd., 
"Davidson, 133 Victoria Rd., Dundee; A. 
37 Gladstone Rd., Watford; A. Macey, 37 
vnve, Hyndland, Glasgow; A. Oakley, 50 Butler 
ow, G. E. Pitt, 1 Cedbury 7a, Birmingham ; 
fe, 67 Tong St., Dudley Hill, Yorks. 


“ARGUE” CONTEST. 
contest competitors were asked to imavine 
iscrage boy's atgument against ‘* washing ” 
The ten gold-plated Coronation spoons 
: the best arguments have been won by the 


irver, 13 College St., Swindon; R. E. Clark, 
Mewa, New Bond 8t., W.; G. H. Dadswell, 

sood Ra., Brixton Hill; Mrs. 8. Harris, 2 
rr, “holden, Deal; E. Heatley, 16 Victoria 

*. Hirst, 69 Newton St, 


4 


- Green, B'ham; 
|, L. Jennings, 9 Hyde Park Gardens, W.; 
lipp, 1 Underdown Terr, Worthing; T. W. 
floline on Spalding Moor, York; Misa M. 
Jorvoise St., W. Bromwich. 


“RETORT” CONTEST. 

-var-cutters were the prizes offered in this 
the best original retort consisting of one 
‘The following are the winners : 

-tone, 7 Knowls Sq., Holtinwood, Oldnaias 


on, 67 Gladstone Rd., Watford; E i 
1 Canonbury Mans., Canonbury Place; J.-S. 


Union Grove, Aberdeen; H. Thornton, 67 
Rootle, Liverpool. 
“SMITHY” CONTEST. 


lem proposed in this contest was, ‘ What 

ith say to prevent his wife from singing at 

‘v7’ The half-guinea prize for the best 

vvcnted by Mr. Smith has been won by 

1! Long, 10 Poplar Grove, Stockton-on-Tees, 
ste as follows : 

Ludies and géntlemen, and particularly the single 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


gentlemen, I will now have pleasure in illustrating how 
& man should always show his authority. You have 
asked Mre. Smith to sing, and I do not leave it at that, 
but say that she skull sing ; I order her to do 80.’ 

Of course, after that Mrs. Smith would not sing, 
at least not until she got Mr. Smith safely home.” 


“SENSE” CONTEST. 

READERS were requested to make a sentence by 
combining any four lines taken from any part of our 
issuc dated April 27th. Twenty-five penknives for 
the best attempts have been forwarded to the 
following : 

_W. Bland, 14 Wyndham St., Yeovil; R. Chilton, 29 
Cromwell Rd., Grimsby; Mrs. G. Denison, 4 Green 
Lane, Yeadon, Leeds; H. Donnelly, Wireless ‘el, Sta- 
tion, Rosyth; R. A Flew, S.W.R. Offices, ‘Swindon; 

«Gordon, Butler Rd., Harrow; W. Hannay, 24 
Pollok St., Glasgow; C. W. Harbidge, 177 Oldtield Rd, 
Sparkbrook, B’ham; R. L. Jones, 26 Church st, 
Tremadoc ; F. W. Kirkwood. 421 Scotswond Rd., New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; A.C, Lake, 78 Hollydale Rd., Veekham; 

Lindsay, Burnside, Denny; E. Mansfield, Rock, 
Bewdley; ‘I. Morris, Coaltown of Wemys; T. Nicholson, 
84 High St., Hartlepool; W. J. Osborne, 16 Pelham Sq., 
Brighton; R. L. Pipe, 10 Foljambe Rd, Chesterfield: 
M. Ralston, 9 Kilnside Rd., Paisley; H. Ramsiy, 
Victoria Rd., Slough; J. Rushforth, 29 Greenhow St., 
Leeds; F. J. Salt, 172 Fenton Rd., Hanley; F.C. 
Topping, 222 Deepdale Rd., Preston; C. H. Walker, 
33 Horam _Rd., Sheffield; J. Walker, School House, 
Pinston; J. M. Walsh, 12 Windsor Ave, Fairview, 


Dublin. 
“POLE” CONTEST. 

Lapres were asked to answer the question : “‘ Why 
is a spring-clean like a telegraph-pole ?"’ ‘Ten pairs of 
scissors for the best solutions have been awarded to 
the following : 

Miss _L. Foreman, 80 Blackfriars Rd., Portsmouth; 
Mrs. Freeman, 81 Griffiths Rd., imbledon; Mrs. 
Gooch, 6 Quarry Terr., Hastings; Mrs. Gregory, 7 
Cringle .» Levenshulme; Mrs. inneir, Gordon 
House, Horsham; Mies lL. McWilliams, 96 Up. Leeson 
St., Dublin; Miss D. Pickett, 14 Waldo Rd., College 
Park; Miss 8. Kk. Reden, 92 King St.. Dawley; Mrs. 
Stevenson, 4 Annetwell St., Carlisle; Mrs. Thomas, 17 
Pearl St., Saltburn-by-Sea. 


Healera No, 7 the smount available for distribution is 
‘s Tlas allowsa prize of £2 11s. to each of the ten winners, 
vbanpts, together with their names and addresses, are 


ENGaceED: Gloves Now Eschewed. 
.* sMrnitt, | Westbourne Terrace, Ibrox, Glasgow. 
VALranie, Veotriloquist’s Arqumentatire ** Lad.” 
Wea s, 11 Dlston Koad, Neweast!e-on-Tyne. 
BOL? »: Our Beautjul Lodger. 
Vedat, of iiin Street, Glenluce. 


Sccr Supplies Our Comediais, 
3 AN oth Avenue, Cur ‘all. 
S Jes -: Usurer Sren smiling. 
el terms iter, West Hartlepool, 
CASE Skipper’ Aboard ** Clipper.” 


1 ‘so ccniey, Braintree. 
UNPiasint: Pouring! No Umbria! 
>, -) Suemerhill Read, Kings:own, Dublin. 


vo Coronation seats offered in Contest No. 2 


vardid to A, W. G. Why, 33 Victoria Street, 
who nominated Adelaide’ Windebank, 133 
1, Brighton, The winning attempt wis taken 
‘on L of page 731 of cur issue dated April 27th, 
‘ollows : 
> sentence should be just about the “ticket.” 
y other excellent attempts were submitted we 
‘ed to award Coronation souvenir spoons as 


carnations, roses, 


cross-fertilisation, and how 


PEARSON’S 


NOW SELLING, 


esult of Coronation Contest No. 2. 


TO SWEET PEA GROWERS 


You will find practical information about sweet peas, 
and other 
article jn the May Number of Pearson's Magazine. It 
tells you how new species of flowers are produced by 
you can produce them fu 
yourselves in your own gardens. 


A Special Flower Number. 


Result of Headers No. 7. 


WAIst: Incomplete Without Aria, 
L. Tutriett, Avenue House, Bexhill. 
GBSrvurx: Emphasises Grandiloquent Speech. . 
J. Topp, Fair View, Gilstead, Bingley. 
REBGQurarcy : Gold Repeater Erhilited, 
A. Hexwoop, 21 South End Road, Hampstead. 


6 GIFTS OF £1 1s. EACH. 

Batterson, F., 167 Broadway, Cricklewoou. 
Bessant. Miss M., Calmore, Totton, Hants, 
Gathereole, V., 6 Marine Place, Worthing. 
Roberts, A., 12 Albion Street, Castleford. 
Smith, Miss E., 16 Chancelot Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Whyte, J., | Doune Quadrant, Keivinside, Giusg ow. 

2 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 
Hanson, Miss K. E., 22 Dingle Lane, Liverpool. 
Jones, A. T., 272 Mount Pleasant Road, Totteubam. 


consolation gifts to the fullowing, whose efforts came next 
in merit : ; 

C. Bertram, 37 Harrison Rd., Erdin 
ham; G. Bye, Winchester St., Botley. 
T. E. Chelton, H.M.S. Indus, Devonport . W. Hiner, 
Green Farm, Weston Colville; J. Il. Longfellow, 21 
Thornton Lane, Bradford; A. McGregor, 150 Cambridge 

rive, Kelvinside, Glasgow; J. H. Pickard, 101 Oxford 
Rd., Middlesbrough; A. Timons, 4 Daisy St., Thornhill, 
Rotherham; O. Turvill, Botley Schools, Southampton; 
A. Winch, Elmside, Church End. 
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n, Birming- 
thampton; 


popular flowers in an 


‘or 
Sce the May Number of 
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PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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Football Skill Competition. 


RESULT OP CONTEST No. 29. 


Tue prize of £25 for forecasts of the results of 
matches played on April 22nd has been divided by 
the following five competitors, who had each only 
four results incorrect : 

James Bates, 62 Wood Street, Wednesbury. 

Joun Kerzy, 37 Hamilton Street, Dublin. 

Georcs Linney, 3 London Road, St. Leonards- 

on-Sea. 

Mas. A. Porter, 18 Collingwood Street, Westoe, 

South Shields. 
Jonn Pripr, 52 Pembroke Place, Liverpoo! 


RESULT CF CONTEST No. 30. 


In this contest, G. Perri, 76 Skeflington Road, 
East Ham, won the prize of £25 for forecasis uf tho 
rezults of matches played on April 20th, having only 
one result incurrect. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY 
| 
| 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


| INSURAKCE. 


| (For terms see 
| below.) 


This Insurance holds food for mumber of claim” of 
£2,000 each—not fur one only, £2,000 specially cuaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GL AKASTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Loudon, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, uuder the following couditious, 
must be seut within seven days to the slove asilress, 
will be paia by the above Corporation to the 
legal rep. sentative of amy peiso. billie: ty 
aAnaccidentin Great Britain or Drehusadl te the 


£2,000 , 
er tran am whieh the dees 


b 2 i 
traveliiug as a passenser (eclerine post o lice ser 
railwiy sortiug vans), andl who, at the tin 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insvur. 
pase, oc the paperan wliek it 38, with va ! 
tore, Wriiten in 2uk Or pencil, on tie space prov a ‘ By 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place or abode, so lowe as 
the coupon is 

PROVLD 


, that the suid gam -hat 
legal repr of -ueh perso athe uit 
from sueh withia three calamiar marios therecdoer, 
and that motice of the accident be siven with three dys 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, net bent 
servant on daty, nova sticide, nor 
Hegedscct, deesgng the Cherent mui. e 

Fecklyomhan, or hier, atthe ta 
by su railway accident iw the United Kingd an, i 
an arcident toany tain taowhook he, or ote, 
a passenger, the logal represe: tative ot the deceased 
the sun of ONE HUNDRI.D POUNDS, whether the eoapon 
be sigced or uut, provided butice in cvery case be given to Tik 
OvcEaN ACCIDENT 48D GUARANTIFR Cokronarios, (List », 
36 to 4) Moorgute Street, Loudou, E C., within seven duss trom 
the occurrence of the accident. 

Que Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of uny cyclist who meets his death by aceilent while 
actually riding a cycle, provided that deceased at the tine of 
such accident had in hiv, or her, possession, the Llusvrance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in whieb it ic, with his, or 
her, usnal signature, written im ink or penetoon the space 
provided at the foot,and that deathocenrred within iwenty 
hours thereafter, and that notice was given of Sool seed nt te 
the sid Corp ration at above address within three day < of its 
occurrence. This paper may be lett at lis, or her, place of 
abode, so lony as the coupon 13 signed 

Ove Hundred Pouids will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of unyo.e dying as the direct and sole result. of injumes 
inflicted upon Lim (er her) withinthe United Kinston by a 
falling acroplins, Provipep Chat deith occurs within twenty: 
four hours from the reecipt of the injures, tha: he (or she) 
shall prior the accideut have signed this Coupon-b surance: 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) stall 
potat the time be on the wero) lane nor engaged in veronautics, 
andthit notice of the accident be given to the Corsoration 
within three days of tts occurrence, 

The We conditions are of the essence of the contrac’. 

This suranee holds good forthe current week of ins 
and entitles the bowler to the benefit of, andi subject: 
tie “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Risks Now. famed 
ois aduatred tobe the say. 


| be paid 
ed stort 


it 
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only, 
othe 
conditions of, 
Company, Limited, Acg,”’ 1S), 
The Purchase of this: Pablt 
Mentefa Prema under : -S3 of the Act, 
Actcan be seen at the offi f this Joni 
corporiia. No perso ear recover ony 
Tnsurance-lieket of this paper in respect of the sa 
Subscrivers who have duly waid a twelvem 
ecri;tion for PEARS "Ss BEKLY tutus 
newrage: t,ortot! EB a i oe 
evvercd by their sa 
n their 


the paper 
sent in exchaug. 


Sigaature 


Available from 9 #«.m. 3 i? era 
uotil midnight, Tharsuns, Cleo IS.h, aul 


to your 
REPEAT NTIAL ” 
ORDERS RECEIVED 
FROM THE 
ROYAL PALACE 
STOCKHOLM. 


RUGS 


} - : suitable for Drawing-reom, Diuing- 
= room, Bedroom, «c., handsomely bor- 
> ced, i age pakey pater and Pa ‘ 
= 4 ees, > ionable self-shades o rim : # tnt. * 
, a Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, I supply the pick olny 
4m suit all requirements, and large enough °, 
AWAY QD Siac! to coverany ordinary -sized et These Coventry . choicest cycles 
a at \ Carpets, with BELOW 
Ww 


FREE RUG, 


OLSICNS. \ Se will be sent out as Sample Carpets 


thus showing the indentical quality we 
supply im sizes. They are snade 
of materialequal to wool, and being 
a speciality of our own, can only be cage 
obtaiuett direct from feell BRAND NEW 1:91: ROVER, & 
riage hl as | BEACON, TRIUMPH, SWIFT, 
2 purchaser ih ; 
RD mids profits. COVENTRY-CHALLENGE 
SE OVER 400,000 PREMIER, PROGRESS, 
GES 80LD D URING QUADRANT, ay beri 
SOLEAT | THE | AST ¥ CENTAUR, SINGER and other 
Lo. TWELVE MONTHS, Or cet | 
LB , Money willingly re- 
a turnedif not approved 
gq ‘Thousands 4 Re- at 5/- monthly. 
pest Orders and Sent on approval; 12 years warranty F 
Insolirited Testi- given; satisfaction assured or your BX 
ZB wmonials received. money returned in full, 
ZB With every Carpet 
we shall ABSO- 
VTELY GIVE 
WAY a very hand. § 


4 
wre 
a - 


r we will send Two 
Mog Carpets und TWO 
RUGS for 10,6. 
ILLUSTRATED BAR. 
GAIN CATALOGUES of & 
Pare Carpets, HMearthrugs, 
Bedginy, Tabie Linens, Curtains, etc, POST FREE if meationing ** Pesrson’s ly" / 
whee wrHing: N.B.—Forcign orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates. 
TeLrarapiic ADDRESS: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F. KODGSON & SONS feiecccn sna werchencs: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


3 ACRES ano s COW 


TOGETHER WITH 


A COMPLETE HOMESTEAD GIVEN AWAY. 


PRIZE LIST. | 
First Prize: THREE ACRES, A COW, Second Prize - £25 Eighth Prize = £5 
and a COMPLETE HOMESTEAD. = Third Prize ~ £20 | Ninth Prize = £5 


This consists of a six-roomed Cottage, a Barn, a Cow-shed, | . | 10th to 30th £1 each 
a Pigsty, a Fowl-honse, with all the necessary Tools and | Fourth Prize - £15 


Implements, an Eight Hundred Gallon Cow, Two Pedigree Pigs, | Fifth Prize- ~ £10 | 31st to 100th ‘‘Small~ 
d Three P f Prize Fowls. In addition, the winner will '. 
aa Sixth Prize =~ £5 holder’’ Willow 


receive from us 
ONE POUND A WEEK FOR FIFTY-TWO WEEKS | Seventh Prize ~ £5 Pattern Clock. 


| 


Here is an opportunity for you to acquire, without cost, a profitable freehold property on which you can live 
in comfort for the*rest of your life. No such offer has ever before been made by any periodical. For full particu! 7s 
of how to win these prizes, apply at once to the Editor of 


THE SMALLHOLDER, 


28w, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


‘ 


